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Biggest U.S. Grocers vote TIME their first choice magazine 


... because the news is important to them. 


Detailed survey on request 


Two advertising men have been 


lunching at this table. 


You can tell that just by looking 
at it. For they’ve been indulging 
in that good old adman’s pastime 
of talking business on the 


restaurant tablecloth. 


You can tell something 
else, too, by looking at this 
table. You can tell that a < 
very interesting change has 
come over the advertising 


man in the past few years. 


Not so long ago he was 
decorating Longchamps’ 
linen with headlines and 
layouts and catch-phrases. 
But today he leaves the 
laundryman a string of 
ABC figures, market data, 


page-per-thousand costs. 


For advertising’s problem 
child today is not so much 
the copy slant, as the mar- 
kets and the media in which to run it. 
Ideas grow as well in poor years as in 
good years—but customers and appro- 


priations don’t. 


We'd like to lunch with you one of these 
days, and show you in black and white 


the sales job Tuts WEEK MAGAZINE 


is doing for advertisers today. 


While we’re waiting for the wait- 
ress, we can demonstrate how 62% 
of America’s retail sales are made 
in just 24 key markets. And how 
Tuis WEEK, by concen- 
trating its more-than- 
5,300,000 copies in those 
markets, covers 3 to 5 
times as many homes there 


as other magazines. 


In between the soup and 
the entree, we have the 
answer to your budget 
troubles. A full page in 
rich magazine color for 
$2.49 per thousand fami- 
lies—lowest in the national 
magazine field. A half-page 
in full color for just $1.41 
per thousand—not for sale 
at any price by the na- 


tional magazines. 


For dessert we have some 
sweet examples of actual, traceable results 
scored by THis WEEK’s advertisers. 
Greater cooperation from the trade. Greater 
response from the public. Made in these 
very days, by companies in your own field. 
By the time you’ve seen all this, we think 
you'll be ready to sign on the dotted linen 


. Especially when you realize that — 
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Duck! Duck!! 100 Times Duck!!! 


Last fortnight shoppers on Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were startled by two leash-led ducks solemnly waddling down the 
sidewalk 


were tw 


At the leashes’ other ends, backed by curious crowds, 
» smiling maidens clad in Brooklyn's conception of peas 
ants on parade: Red and white silkish skirts, frilly white blouses, 


sunbonnets. Over each girl's arm was a basket filled with little 
cards, passed oui to the crowds at the rate of 1,000 an hour for 


five afternoon hours 


The idea, by David Hammer, of Hammer Beverages, is a pub- 
licity stunt for new Dubl Duck carbonated beverage, which—de- 
spite iis 12-ounces for 5-cents size—is not a cola type drink but 
a cherry-almond-fruit concoction. The cards (they may be mailed 
to the bottler or given to any dealer) offer free duck dinners 
100 live ducks to closest guessers of the weight of the birds 
shown, and duplicate prizes to dealers. 


Distribution will extend throughout the Summer months, with 
prizes given weekly in the neighborhoods covered by the girls 
A caged-in cart follows their progress so that the ducks may rest 
from time to time Each pair of birds is used only for two 
days, during which time their checked weight is said by duck ex- 
perts to remain constant. The birds then return to the market 
from which they were borrowed, to be replaced by another pair. 


Guesses from cach district are checked against registered weights 
on Saturdays Monday morning a representative of the bottler 
delivers the ducks. But East New York wouldn't think of eating 
duck except on Friday night, prefers it fresh-killed that afternoon 
So Dubl Duck advertising quacks up airshafts and into neighbors’ 
ears for four long days. 


The ducks will follow beverage distribution to other sections 
of Brooklyn, Queens, Manhattan and Bronx; are but one part of 


My 
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Brooklyn sees Dubl as far as Ducks are concerned—and it’s all 
because of Dubl Duck, a very fruity drink. 


an intensive promotional campaign which includes in some areas 
the offer of a live duck in exchange for 250 bottle tops. To 
factories and industrial plants at noon hours a tricycle brings two 
ducks in a pen across the handlebars; behind, an ice chest is 
filled with bottles of Dubl Duck and stacks of 4-ounce cups for 
sampling 


If you'll pardon the pun, it’s all just too ducky. 


“Streamlined” Photography 


Make the automobile look longer. “Make the bottle 
look taller “Make the model’s hands more slender, her 
legs slimmer. ‘Make the girl in the corset ad look thinner.” 
Because the art directors of advertising agencies were always 
giving him directions of that sort, Ray Albert, New York com- 
mercial photographer, invented an enlarger that works in one 
dimension only. He 
calls his technique 
“Streamlined pho- 
tography ... anew 
optical system used 
in the enlarging 
camera, utilizing a 
diacaustic curve of 
refracted light.” 


His system doesn’t 
make the camera 
lie, insists Albert: 
It's merely a means 
of correcting the 
camera's tendency 
to cause people and 
objects to appear 
fatter than_ they 
really are. As he 
explains it, the 
camera lacks the 
human eye's ability 
to grasp a third-dimensional effect, “to see around a curve.” 
Photographed in a close-fitting corset, a model may look many 
pounds heavier than she actually is, because of the camera's ten- 
dency to flatten curved lines. Through Albert’s invention, en- 
larging in one direction—clongating—the model in the ad gets 
rid of those extra pounds. 


Weight can be gained or lost by camera. .. 


Look at the girl in the accompanying “Before and After’ (en- 
larging) views. In the one at the left 
she seems to have what the fashion writ- 
ers call a “figure problem,” though she’s 
To use that photo- 


really only a 36. 
graph in an ad, con- 
siderable 
ing would be nec 


retouch- 


essary, eliminating 
some of the details 
of the 
Changing the posi- 
tion of the gartet 


garment. 


would be a delicate 
operation. Obvi- 
ously, retouching 
would not affect the 
front panel, which 
would have to re- 
tain its original 
size. In the end, 
the model might be 
slenderized only at 
the cost of appear- 
ing badly propor- 
tioned. In Albert's 
“Streamlined” version, at the right, she has lost a fraction of an 


“Streamlining” by lens give bottle back 
its height 
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@ TOP MARKET — Newark (Essex County), New 
Jersey — where North Jersey’s buying power does 
its spending —a proved market. In its class, 5th 
in population, 5th in retail sales, 2nd in income 
tax returns per thousand families, and ist in 


median home values and rentals. 


@ VOLUME of business in Essex County, mainly 
the Newark A.B.C. city zone, indicates the huge 
potential of this market. 1937 estimated retail 
sales top $387,000,000, wholesale over $398,000,000. 


Manufactures exceed $477,000,000. 


@ DIVERSIFICATION — 46 major industries each 


g | % produce over $1,000,000 of goods annually; an- 
other 34 fall short of this mark. Over 70,000 
workers in 18go plants collect more than $78,000,- 
000 in wages. Money to spend for advertised 


products! 


@ STABILITY — Population, industry, commerce, 
diversification of income, wealth, retail volume 
—all in one compact, accessible area make 
Newark a top-quota market. To tie this high 
buying power to your product, get an advertising 


schedule in the Newark Evening News. It will 


get your advertising into more of the market's 


homes than any other metropolitan newspaper. 


; Ei 


| Newark Evening News)" 


NEWARK 
ahd \ _., Mla Reaches Homes NEW JERSEY 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.— GenerAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES —- 
New York - Chicago - Detroit - Boston - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Atlanta 
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MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


Y. Each ONE Prowiding Less 
46 O Than 2°/, of Total Payroll 


Payrolls in Milwaukee have held to an 
index level 15 per cent higher than the 
national average. Employment is 10 per 
cent higher. Retail sales are-8 per cent 
higher. Building volume in May showed 
a gain of 82 per cent as compared to the 


national gain of 14 per cent. 


Buying power in Milwaukee is excep. 
tionally stable because of balanced in- 
dustrial diversification. No one industry 
provides more than 10 per cent of the 


total factory payroll. 


Selling dollars go farther in this steady 
market because buying dollars are more 


plentiful—and because one newspaper 


does a thorough advertising job alone. 


he 
Milwaukee Journal 


“FIRST by MERIT” 


inch, which, translated into pounds, means her “figure problem” ; 
and, moreover, everything—shoulders, arms, head—is in propor- 
tion. 


Albert says his invention will elongate, without distortion, to 
40 or 50% beyond the original. Since the process affects all ob- 
jects in the picture, it must naturally be used with discretion. 
Of course, it can be made to apply to only one part of a negative, 
as, for example, the forehead and top of the head of the Alka 
Seltzer man in current newspaper copy, the unfortunate victim 
of the previous evening’s over-indulgence. 


Beverage manufacturers are interested in the Albert technique, 
since it permits focusing downward to show the cap of the closure, 
without unpleasant foreshortening of the entire bottle. An au- 
tomobile manufacturer is also using Albert's ‘streamlined’ pho- 
tographs. Its widest application, however, is in fashion illus- 
tration. As members of the fashion press well know, drawings 
have one advantage over photography: The artist can portray a 
woman in the ideal, stylized height of nine times her head length. 
The camera, paradoxically, depicts her truthfully as 7 to 714 
times her head length—and makes her look sawed off. (In 
Hollywood it’s a stock saying that the camera adds ten to 15 
pounds to a woman's weight.) Fur manufacturers have been 
especially unhappy about the tendency of the lens to give even 
the slimmest fur-clad model that “dumpy look.” 


Advertising agencies have shown considerable responsiveness to 
Albert’s invention, which is not surprising, in view of the fact 
that retouching expense ,has hitherto been a bone of contention 
between them and their clients. Examples of “streamlined” pho- 
tography have been exhibited recently at BBDO, Benton & Bowles, 
Lord & Thomas, J. M. Mathes, McCann-Erickson, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. and Young & Rubicam. 


To the Ladies! 


“The ladies of this country, bless "em, are going quietly and 
oftentimes shrilly baseball mad.”” That astonishing statement came 
out of the Knox Reeves (Minneapolis ad agency) publicity de- 
partment, and the reason for it was that the agency’s client, base- 
ball-sponsoring General Mills, has just hired a female sports- 
caster (with foresight to television, no doubt) to announce most 
of the remainder of its baseball broadcasts this season. 


The lady announcer—the first and so far only baseball reporter 
of her sex on big-time broadcasts—is Miss Helen Dettweiler, 


sports enthusiast and top-flight golfer of Washington, D. C. 
Knox Reeves made a survey some time ago and found out that 
female attention to baseball is one of the rapidly growing insti- 
Indicated the survey: Of all adult 


tutions of the present day. 
women residents of this 
country, a surprising 
percentage listens regu- 
larly to play-by-play 
radio reports of base- 
ball games. So Knox 
Reeves reasoned in 
good agency fashion, 
“why not a woman 
sports reporter to give 
these hundreds of 
thousands of feminine 
fans a word picture of 
the Great American 
Game through a wom- 
an’s eyes?” (Also, per- 
haps, to give mere man 
a woman's point of p 
view?) , = ~ 


There were a lot of 
reasons why Miss Dett- 
weiler got the job. 
First, she wanted it 
badly enough to ask for it. Second, she’s played baseball since 
the tender age of five, not only on the old back lot but also on 
college teams. “She expects to use that experience and her natural 
love for sports to add color to her reports.” 


At five she began sliding for bases, 
the newest of which is the micro- 
phone. 
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It may be super-salesmanship but, when life insurance sales 
for the country as a whole fall off 19.3°/, during the first four 
months of 1938, it seems logical to assume that purchasing 
power is an important factor in accounting for the 9.1% 
GAIN in Kentucky during this period, as compared with 1937. 
Concentration of sales effort in this market will produce prof- 
itable results, particularly when supported by an effective 
advertising campaign in the one medium which sells 


Kentuckiana... 


The Conrier -Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 
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“From our results . . . we are con- 


vinced that our judgment in using 
aida as an advertising medium 


@ was well founded.” 


Cc. C. WINTERMUTE 
General Sales Manager 
PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


lisements reporting opinions of 
some of the 1938 LIFE advertisers > 
who are responsible for the adver- 


| em ° ‘ ‘ 7 
| This is one of a series of adver- 
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lising progress shown below. 
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Thousands of news- 

papers, magazines and 

radio stations have been 

working short shifts dur- 

ing the last twelve months. 

They should have been work- 

ing full-time—and over-time—for 

national advertisers. But they have 

not been. Most national advertisers 
cut appropriations. 


That always happens when there are valleys 

in the business chart. Almost all attempts of 
advertising representatives to sell advertisers on 
spending more when times are bad have met with 


“come back and see us when things look better.” So 


media have had to wait until business could see prosperity 
in the offing. 


THINGS DO LOOK BETTER NOW 


People are more optimistic. And with good reason! For one thing, 

$4,000,000,000 “recovery money” is going to be spent. And that is 

only a drop in the bucket. Every dollar spent by Government will be 
matched by 15 or more spent by citizens and private business. 


People are more optimistic—and it is only a step from optimism to 
spending. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA ARE GOING BACK TO WORK! 


Unless there is a sudden (and unexpected) reversal of the present trend, 
a flood of cash business is going to be let loose from all quarters within 
a few short weeks, business that has been held back by the now-crumbling 
dam of recession. 
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In those few weeks 
can a man see all the people 
who told him to “come back and see us 


when things look better”—and make new contacts at the same time? No. 
A problem! 
PROMOTION CAN HELP YOU SOLVE THAT PROBLEM !! 


Have you a market that’s good now and will be still better as recovery catches on? 
And a medium that will bring increased sales at a low cost out of that market? 


Some 10,000 sales executive readers of SALES MANAGEMENT will listen—eagerly 
- —to that story. Most of them have the power to say “Yes” to an advertising cam- 
paign if your story is convincing. 


Advertising is a sales-building tool. Theirs is the job of making more sales. There- 
fore the easiest approach to an advertising contract is to 


SELL THE MEN WHO HAVE TO SELL THE GOODS 


Sales Managimtnt 


The Magazine of Modern Marketing 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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AND THE “FIFTEEN LITTLE MAGIC YELLOW PILLS” 


HAT looks like a way to wipe out one of man’s 

most damaging diseases was recently discovered, 
and, in Country Gentleman for June, Paul De Kruif 
wrote about it. 


The disease is malaria. The cure is a new synthetic 
drug called atabrine. Three yellow pills of it a day 
for five days will not only cure, but also immunize, 
most malaria victims. 


As usual with a thing like this, Paul De Kruif got 
all steamed up. He wanted action—‘“‘It is no longer a 
question of whether we can wipe malaria out of the 
United States,”’ he wrote. “‘It has become the tougher 
question of —will we?” 


Also as usual when Paul De Kruif speaks out in 
editor Rose’s magazine . . . he got his action pronto. 
Within two weeks of publication, orders for re- 
prints from state and other health authorities and 


from prominent individuals totaled over a hundred 
thousand. 


Take magazines by and large, a response like this 
is surprising. But take the record of Country Gentle- 
man, and it is not surprising at all. 


For it is a simple statement of fact that no idea 
backed by the pages of Country Gentleman has ever 
failed to get action. 


It is this, we believe, that makes this magazine 
loom so big among all magazines at the service of 
American industry. Not just its near two-million 
circulation. Not just the richness of its audience. 


But its power to move its people into action. 


POWER TO MOVE PEOPLE 
_ POWER TO MOVE GOODS... 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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Here Is A Case History That Every Sales Manager Should Read 


Washington real estate had been 
booming for several years, and why 
not? There were more people in the 
Capital than ever before, Govern- 
ment and private payrolls were both 
at all time highs. 1938 looked like a 
good year for house sales. And then— 
all of a sudden—Washington stopped 
buying houses, 


Getting the Facts 


As Washington’s (and America’s) 
leader in real estate display advertis- 
ing, The Washington Post had a very 
active interest in finding the trouble 
and doing something about it. So The 
Post went to work and discovered, 
with the aid of ““The American Build- 
er,” that prospects were holding off 
because of the belief that building 
costs were high, houses over-priced, 
and that because houses were over- 


priced they would eventually come 
down in price. 

But the facts were, and are, that 
today’s houses are far from over- 
priced. Today’s houses offer the buyer 
so much more in real value than ever 
before, that it just isn’t reasonable to 
assume that any amount of waiting 
around is going to bring down the 
prices of those houses, or that greater 
values will be offered next month or 
next year. 


Ten Ads in The Post 
The Washington Post had ten full 


page advertisements prepared to tell 
this story. Good ads, The Post se- 
cured 29 sponsors, twenty of them 
realtors or builders, to pay for the 
cost of The Post space. 

The first of these advertisements 
appeared in the real estate section of 


The Washington Post on February 
20, 1938, and for ten successive Sun- 
days, through March and April, these 
ads appeared in The Post. Nowhere 
else. 

In April there were more houses 
sold in Washington, D. C., than in 
any single month for the past eight 
years! 

7 * 7 


It doesn’t take long for a good idea 
to get around. Now other newspa- 
pers are following the lead of The 
Washington Post and running simi- 
lar campaigns. Sales and business will 
benefit. But as a sales manager you 
will be interested in this story because 
of two things it shows: 


Advertising did the job. 
Advertising in The Washington 


Post. 


The Washington Post 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 15, 1938: 


In recent weeks a greatly increased 
number of advertisers have agreed to 


Trade cease and desist orders issued by the 


Federal Trade Commission, and there 
Puffery seems to be a definite trend toward 

the elimination of claims heretofore 

allowed under the assumption that 
they were evidences of innocent trade puffery which 
couldn’t do any harm because the public would be smart 
enough to discount them. 


@ @ @ The Federal Trade Commission now has 
greatly increased power as a result of the Wheeler-Lea 
amendment which permits that governmental body to take 
steps without formal complaint from a supposedly injured 
competitor. 


@ @ @ Some of the current cease and desist 
orders are quite likely to affect general advertising practices. 
Here are some of the recent ones: Jergen’s will no longer 
claim that the lotion keeps the hands young; Lever Broth- 
ers will stop asserting that Lifebuoy soap will improve the 
skin 100% and that Lux puts new life into fabrics. 


@ @ @ The Patch Premek Corp. of Los Angeles, 
will no longer call its medicinal preparation an ‘amazing 
new discovery,” and “most effective for skin ailments.” 
The Commission asserts that the ingredients are not new 
nor amazing, nor an effective cure. The Justrite Mfg. Co. 
will stop advertising its soldering iron and blow torch as 
an amazing new invention capable of performing soldering 
jobs superior to those of other soldering devices. It will 
also stop representing that it is necessary for prospective 
agents to act quickly in order to be assigned an exclusive 
territory. 


@ @ @ The Consolidated Sales Co. will cease using 
in the sale of automobile tires the phrase that they are “all 
first line’”” when as a matter of fact they are not first line; 
the company will also stop advertising that it has warehouses 
in the principal cities of the country when such is not the 
fact. 


@ @ @ Daggett & Ramsdell will stop advertising 
that their cleansing cream will seep into the skin and dis- 
lodge or eliminate waste matter, dead tissue or other im- 
purities or that it will keep the skin beautifully soft and 
youthful. 


@ @ @ The Crosley Radio Corp. agrees to cease 
representing that the use of Xervac will stop the falling 
of hair unless the representation is specifically limited to 
arresting the falling of an abnormal amount of hair, and 
will cease asserting that use of this device will enable 
patients to regain normal, healthy hair, or that it con- 
stitutes a competent treatment for baldness or falling or 
lifeless hair. 


@ @ @ Luden’s, Inc., has agreed to cease advertising 
that its menthol cough drops are now the only cough drops 
containing menthol, and in reference to head or throat 
ailments that the drops do more than assist in keeping 
one’s head clear or protecting one’s throat. 
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@ @ @ These rulings of the FTC undoubtedly rep- 
resent a definite trend, and they will be a challenge to the 
writers of advertising copy who in the future will be as- 
signed the difficult task of writing copy which is both in- 
teresting and truthful. 


@ @ @ If the Federal Trade Commission doesn’t 
get you the Post Office Department will: This may become 
the slogan used to scare naughty copywriters. On June 30 
a postal fraud order was issued against Pro-Ker Labora- 
tories, Inc., a concern founded in 1932 by Charles Nessler, 
originator of the permanent wave. According to the Post 
Office Department the company was engaged in the sale 
through the mails of a treatment designed to prevent pre- 
mature baldness, and in advertising it was represented 
that the treatment “‘stimulates your scalp to replace hair 
that falls out with new, healthy hair.” 


@ @ @ The Post Office Department introduced ex- 
pert medical evidence to prove that baldness may be due 
to any one of several conditions, including endocrine dis- 
function, heredity and atrophy of the tissues of the scalp 
and that “‘uncontroverted expert testimony in this case 
shows that the Pro-Ker treatment is not able to eradicate 
or even affect these causative factors nor is it able to pre- 
vent premature baldness nor cause the replacement of 
falling hair. The same evidence shows that this treatment 
cannot cause the growth of new hair, nor can it maintain 
and re-establish hair density and arrest further hair loss in 
the user thereof. Such expert medical evidence shows that 
there is no drug or combination of drugs which will act 
as a competent treatment for all of the causative factors of 
baldness or falling hair.” 


@ @ @ Last week the Federal Trade Commission 
made another important ruling which involves a marketing 
practice. The Soft-Lite Lens Co. was told that it no longer 
can require distributors purchasing their lenses for resale 
to agree that they will not sell or deal in any other lenses 
of the same type or of a similar tint, color or shade. The 
order provides, however, that the respondent is not re- 
quired to cease seeking to prevent the palming off on 
purchasers of other lenses as Soft-Lite lenses. 


Annual Income of All of the 
American People 
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This issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
Peak contains the first installment of a 
new feature which measures the 
monthly business activity of states 
Markets and 151 leading cities. The range 
between the low months and the 
high months represents both a mar- 
keting opportunity and a marketing problem. A _ recent 
issue Of Brookmire’s “Forecaster’’ shows the size of the 
spread in three important channels of income. June is not 
the low month in any of the three factors, and the yearly 
range between high and low is even greater than indicated 


below 


June Peak “% Rise 
Farm Income . 85 149 63.5 
Retail Trad 96 75 82.45 
R. R. Net Income 94 151 62.4 


@ @ @ The peak months in all three of these factors 
come during the Fall and they are among the reasons why 
Brookmire is predicting a seasonal spurt. 


@ @ @ The Peak Cities feature is based on the sea- 
sonal changes which go on year after year regardless of 
whether times are poor, normal or boom. Sales and ad- 
vertising executives who so adjust their plans that they give 
that extra push in the right cities and during the right months 
cannot help but show increased sales volume at a lowered 
sales cost. 


@ @ @ (‘In the Brookmire “Forecaster” referred to 
above, this economic service lists seven dynamic forces 
which will stimulate the recovery movement. They are: 

|. Residential building revival—as seen by persistent 
and continuous gains over the preceding months which have 
prevailed since last January in one-family dwellings for 
owners’ occupancy and by the final May figures which show 
the largest outlay for a single month since last June. 

2. Great surplus funds seeking investment; the upturn 
in the stock market is believed to have received its greatest 
impetus from the ready absorption of the bond issues of 
leading corporations. This great upturn in new financing 
indicated that there were surplus funds seeking investment 
and that the owners were not inclined to sell America short. 

3. Government spending-lending ; the program embraces 
a direct stimulus to construction through public works pro- 
jects and contributes to other efforts to open the channels of 
credit. Other features such as the dispensing of relief and 


By getting hordes 
of vacationists to 
® go through the 

sine ste us tnt Dearborn this summer Dearborn plant, 
Henry Ford will 
sell many cars, and 
will build a back- 
fire against possible 
union innuendos 
about “slavery and 
degradation” of 


Ford employes. 
<> . 
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the direct purchasing of farm products and clothing cannot 
help but increase public purchasing power. 

i. New automobile models; inventories of used cars 
have been worked down (at least in major markets) to a 
point far below normal and the sale of 1938 models took 
an unexpected upward turn in June. As a result, there 
won't be as much of a Detroit shut-down as had been an- 
ticipated, and in the next few months the production of 
carly new models will necessitate a heavy flow of steel, 
copper, glass, tires, fabric and other goods. 

5. The Autumn seasonal spurt, as mentioned in the 
paragraphs above. 

6. Need for replenishing inventories; department store 
stocks, according to the latest Federal Reserve Board fig- 
ures, are down nearly 10% below the same period a year 
ago, and wholesalers’ inventories, according to the June 22 
report of the Department of Commerce, are 14.5% below 
last year, with dry goods inventories down 27%, shoes 
22%, electrical goods 19%, general hardware 18%, plumb- 
ing supplies 16%, tobacco products 24%, paper and its 
products 15%. 

7. Gradual return of confidence in the underlying po- 
litical and economic trends. The modification of the un- 
distributed profits and capital gains taxes, subsidence of 
labor disorders, evidence of more conservative tendencies 
in public sentiment, submergence of reform by the recov- 
ery program, and the boom in securities markets—all con- 
tribute to renewed hope of substantial recovery in the 


coming half-year. 
vey of more than 200,000 


e 9 
Philco’s 
farm families and the find- 


+ 
Farm Drive ings caused the company to 
plan an intensive drive on 
the farm market. Not only 
did they find that only 12.1% of the farm radios were 
less than one year old, but even more important as a 
market guide was the high degree of prosperity uncovered 
by the survey. 


Philco Radio & Television 
Corp. has just finished a sur- 


@ @ @ ‘The farmer,” according to Sayre M. Rams- 
dell, vice-president, “is in a more advantageous economic 
position than most of the urban population. Farm prices 
have been maintained at satisfactory levels to a great extent. 
Significant of the buying power of the farmer is the fact 
that 58% of all farms are absolutely free of mortgage 
indebtedness and 18% is the ratio of farm debt to value, 
which is better than in most urban and industrial areas. 
During the next year this farm market will be the goal of 
industry and will have an important bearing on modern- 
ization of farms and farm homes.” 


@ @ @ Of course everyone is asking about the cur- 
rent upturn in securities and commodities markets, “Is it 
real and will it last?” According to the nation’s Number 1 
crystal gazer, recovery will be real and of considerable 
duration, which doesn’t mean that there may not be a 
July-August slump after the abnormally sharp rebound. 
The Number 1 crystal gazer is Leon Henderson, a govern- 
ment economist now director of research for the monopoly- 
investigating committee. He deserves the title because "way 
back in January, 1937, when everyone in ‘government and 
private business was optimistic, he was shaking his head 
and declaring ‘depression is just around the corner.’’ None 
of the other pessimists spotted the recession as far back 
as that. Now he dares to repeat the old Hoover wheeze, 
“prosperity is just around the corner,” and he sets Sep- 
tember as the date. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NEWS REEL 


I. Returns: Carl Behn, who was connected with United American Bosch Corp. 

for 12 years before he went to National Supply Co., two years ago, as a divisional 

sales manager and assistant vice-president, has rejoined the Bosch organization as vice- 
president in charge of all the company’s sales divisions. 


2: Takes Over: Searle Mowat (a) was recently elected president, Larrowe Milling ty 
Co., division of General Mills, Inc., following the resignation of James E, Lar- 
rowe, Mr. Mowat came to the company 25 years ago. F. E. LaShelle, Jr. (b) who 


joined Larrowe last year, has been named director of sales. 


e He Sticks to Metal: H. B. 

Spackman leaves the steel prod- 

ucts division of U. S. Gypsum Co. 

to become vice-president of Lyon 

Metal Products, Ine., Aurora, Ill. 

His v.p.ship puts him in charge of 
sales and advertising. 


be Cooler Job: Arthur R. Fors 

comes up from works manager 
of Airtemp, Ine., Chrysler subsid- 
iary, to vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. He’s a member of 
the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers and an old hand at Chrysler 
plant work. 


4. His Job Grows: H. M. Me- 

Gaughey, until recently sales 
manager of commercial air condi- 
tioning for Nash-Kelvinator, now 
directs all Kelvinator air condition- 
ing sales as sales manager of air 
conditioning and automatic heat. 


Gz: Pro-motion from the Floor: 

David W. McKee, former man- 
ager of Armstrong Cork Co.’s floor 
division office, Detroit, has sue- 
ceeded W. E. Stewart, resigned, as 
general manager of the Cork Im- 
port Corp. of New York City, 
Armstrong subsidiary. 
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Ge Oil Men in New Jobs: Shell Pe- 

troleum Corp., St. Louis, has ad- 
vanced R. H. Erichsen (a), former 
Kansas City division manager, to gen- 
eral sales manager, and H. E. Hall 
(b), formerly head of the northern 
area, to assistant general manager, 
Both are new jobs in the Shell organ. 
ization, created to consolidate field 
work, 


Associated News 


&. In the Iron Works: George B. 9. Canned Fooder: Ray N. Peterson, 

Riddle has left his sales planning former research director and ac- 
and dealer merchandising work at count executive, Erwin, Wasey, Ltd., 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors Chicago, has taken over the job as ad- 
Sales Corp., to become sales promo- vertising manager of Stokely Bros.- 
tion manager of the Free-Man stoker Van Camp’s, Inc., “growers and can- 


division Illinois Iron and Bolt Co. ners of vegetables and fruits.” 


Introducing a New Sales and Advertising Planning Guide— 


Peak Cities of the Month: October 


A new monthly guide for setting quotas, allocating adver- 


tising, and routing of salesmen. 


The relation between 


October business activity and the average month is here 


shown for 151 cities of 50,000 population or more, and in 


succeeding middle-of-the-month issues this information will 


be supplied for a period two and one-half months ahead. 


ETAIL sales, production, whole- 
sale sales, consumer income, 
all vary from month to month, 
but the ups and downs within 
the nation are by no means uniform. 
A specific month may be well above 
average in some states and cities, but 
far below average in other states and 
cities. These monthly variations occur 
in each city year after year, in bad 
years, in good years, in normal years. 

This month of July, for example, is 
the year’s best month in Vermont, but 
one of the year's poorest in Florida. 
Oregon has its high in September, 
while Arizona has its low in that 
month. The national pattern is by no 
means the pattern for a state or a city. 
Nor does a city necessarily coincide 
with the state. Alabama, for example, 
has its Aigh in December, but in 
Montgomery business reaches a peak 
in October. 

The best single measuring rod of 
business activity and business oppor- 
tunity which is available for the na- 
tion, sections, states and individual 
cities is bank debits. 

Bank debits are said by financial 
experts to mirror 90% of all business 
transactions. They are in the main 
charges made against bank accounts 
as the result of checks drawn by de- 
positors. When the farmer gets a 
check from a commission merchant or 
the wage earner receives a check or 
cash from the factory, much of the 
money is spent at once in retail stores. 
The store keeper puts the money in 
the bank and draws against it to buy 
more merchandise. The manufacturer 
gets the order, either direct or through 
a wholesaler, and buys raw materials 
from, perhaps, the same commission 
merchant who handled the farmer's 
products. The checks that are drawn 
for these various transactions are com- 
puted daily, weekly, monthly by mem- 
ber banks in 274 cities for the Federal 
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Reserve System. 

It should require no great argument 
to prove the relation between check 
payments and business opportunity. 
Don't we all tend to spend more freely 
when we have more with which to 
spend? The more money that is circu- 
lating, the greater the retail sales, the 
greater the wholesale and manufac- 
turers sales. 

Consistent year-around selling and 


promotion is a requisite for success in 
all except the most highly seasonal of 
industries, but an extra “push” in the 
right months and in the right states 
and cities should produce added busi- 
ness at low cost. 

It is obvious that a city like Ro- 
chester is a good market, any month, 
any year—but it is equally obvious 
that your chances for getting business 
are much better in a month when 
Rochester business is 20% above aver- 
age, than in a month when it is 20% 
below average. 

From Federal Reserve Bank debit 
figures SALES MANAGEMENT has de- 
veloped the variations from average 
business for all states and leading 
cities. 

SM editors developed this new 
index of business activity over a 
period of months, and checked each 
step with various authorities in the 
Federal Reserve System, the Bureau of 


Compare with 


tions, et cetera. 


How Monthly 


(Each month, in five series, shown as a percentage of the year; for suggestions on how 
to use this new method for allocating advertising and setting quotas, see page 46.) 


National Retail 
Bank Income Wholesale | Newspaper Industrial 
Debits Paid Out | Sales | Advertising Production 
| (1934-36 (1934-36 | (1936-37 (1934-36 | (1934-36 
_ Average) Average) | Average) | Average) Average) 
Jenvary........ 8.0 | 8.4 (15 6.9 | 8.2 
February ...... 7.1 | 7.7 7A | 66 8.2 
March ........ | 8.2 8.0 | 8.4 | 8.4 8.5 
1st quarter. ..| 23.3 24.1 23.0 | 21.9 24.9 
_. Sos | 8.2 8.1 8.3 8.9 | 8.5 
is hap aicek 8.1 7.9 8.1 9.1 8.5 
| ee 8.7 8.3 8.3 8.0 8.4 
Qnd quarter.. 25.0 24.3 24.7 26.0 25.4 
* S- 48.3 48.4 47.7 41.9 50.3 
a 8.4 8.4 8.4 6.4 7.9 
0 7.9 7.9 8.7 7.2 7.8 
September ..... 8.0 8.5 9.5 8.6 79 
3rd quarter...) 24.3 | 24.8 26.6 22.2 23.6 
October....... | 9.0 9.1 9.3 9.7 | 8.4 
November.....| 8.3 8.2 | 8.3 9.7 | 8.4 
December......| 10.1 9.5 | 8.1 10.5 | 9.3 
Ath quarter...| 27.4 26.8 25.7 | 29.9 | 26.1 
Qnd half..... 51.7 51.6 52.3 | 52.1 | 49.7 


Bank debits are made up of many factors, including current wage 
payments, purchases of raw materials and finished goods, agricultural 
marketings, dividends, rent, interest, taxes, financial flotations, retail and 
service sales, entrepreneurial withdrawals, stock and commodity specula- 
. . . Because they are a composite of al/ business activity, 

(Continued on page 46) 


Bank Debits 
Other Indices 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


een 


MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN BUSINESS BY STATES 


BASE 100 EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BANK DEBITS 
FOR YEARS 1934-1936 
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the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and with private 
bankers, statisticians, researchers, and 
business men. 

The years 1934, 1935, and 1936 
were selected because it was the con- 
sensus judgment that these years are 
the most nearly “normal” in the past 
decade. 1933, for example, had a 
slow start but a fast finish, while 1937 
‘was very high in the early months but 
sagged in the Fall. 

These peaks and valleys of business 
in major cities will be presented 
monthly during the coming year for 
the 151 cities of 50,000 population 
and over, for which bank debit figures 
are available. 

In these compilations, every city and 
state will be compared with itself, not 
with other states and cities. A No- 
vember figure of 118.42 for Burling- 
ton, Vt., and 92.06 for New York 
would not indicate anything about 
the relative importance of the two 
cities, but the figures would mean 
that purchasing power and actual busi- 
ness in Burlington is far above is 
average that month, while New York 
is below its average. 

SM editors went back over the bank 
debit figures for many years to de- 
termine whether or not a monthly 
“pattern” applied, year in and year out, 
to business activity as measured by 
bank debits. It definitely does. Most 
of the ups and downs in individual 
cities are easy to understand. A “‘one- 
crop” city in the heart of the Cotton 
Belt might be expected to have more 
cash when the crop is harvested and 
sold than it has during the growing 
season. There’s more money to spend 
in Miami during the height of the 
Winter tourist season than during the 
Summer. Conversely Burlington, Vt., 
has more during the Summer than in 
the Winter. These variations show up 
automatically in bank debits, and are 
measurable. 

Accompanying the bank debit fig- 
ures and rankings—see large table- 
is a column showing the national 
buying power percentage of the city’s 
trading area, as taken from SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S April 10 Survey of 
Buying Power. At a glance sub- 
scribers can appraise a city’s standing 
for the particular month and also its 
relative importance in the national pic- 
ture. In general, the territory included 
in the retail trading area is sub- 
stantially the same as for bank debits. 

Instead of presenting peak cities for 
the month of publication they will be 
shown for a period two and a half 
months ahead. 

Four or more state charts covering 
the entire year will also be a feature 
of the same issues. 
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Peak Cities of October 


The following figures show for the 151 cities of 50,000 population 
or more for which bank debit figures are available, the relation 
between October business activity in each city and its own 


average month. 


123.62, for example, would mean that the par- 


ticular city’s business activity in October is 23.62% better than 


the average month in that city. 


of Buying Power, April 10, 1938. 


“S. B. P.” refers to SM Survey 
Source of figures: Federal 


Reserve bank debits averaged for years 1934 to 1936 inclusive, 
and computed by SALES MANAGEMENT. 


National 
Buying 
City-State October Power %— 
Ratio >. & F. 
Trading 
Area 
SET OES 170.28 | .0650 
Memphis .......... 160.11 | .8435 
Montgomery....... 129.73 | .2065 
Richmond ......... 129.31 | .4157 
hs wokwe cues 126.45 | .2306 
Fargo-Grand Forks... 126.39  .3573 
SEE ci xicasoes 125.89 | .1600 (27x) 
Augusta, Ga. ...... 125.07 | 1302 
Winston-Salem...... 123.87 | .1317 
New Osleens ...... 123.33 | (6831 
| 
Charleston, S.C. ..... 122.28 | .1015 
Little Rock ........ 122.28 | .3459 
MG ansad amend 122.14 | .1440 
rrr | 121.62 | .2741 
eee 121.56 | .2497 
PR ain aden wanes 118.75 | .8694 
Galveston ......... 117.55 | .0671 (9x) 
Shreveport ......... 117.49 | .3698 
Chattanooga ....... 116.55 | .1968 
Columbus, Ohio....| 116.50 .8058 
Hammond ......... 116.25 -2688 (12x) 
DE eo ceavin 116.23 | .1722 (15x) 
eS ee 115.81 1.1718 
POE Se 115.36 | .1138 
Portland, Me....... 115.17 | .2416 
Cc nécsdeane | 115.11 | .3972 
NE Pere 114.70 | .2676 
Minneapolis........ | 114.43 |2.1940 (19) 
Davenport ......... 114.20 | .2659 
Divvineeacces 114.17 | .4553 
RE eer 113.39 | .4424 (18x) 
NR i cd | 113.38 .1264 
Springfield, Mass....' 113.29 


5309 


Explanatory Notes: The “S. B. P. Trad- 
ing Area National Buying Power %” is a 
total of the buying power percentages for 
the counties making up the trading area of 
the city, as taken from SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S April 10, 1938, Survey of Buying 
Power. The counties making up the trading 
areas of the 151 cities have 93.96% of the 
nation’s buying power. . . . Certain cities, 
such as Minneapolis and St. Paul, have a 
combined trading area, and the same buy- 
ing power percentage is shown for each. 
. . . Certain other cities, such as Hammond, 
Ind., are parts of a larger metropolitan 
market, but the percentage of the county 
in which it is located is shown separately. 
Such cities are designated with an X.... 
Some counties contain several cities over 
50,000 for which bank debits are available, 
and the county buying power percentage is 
given for each. Los Angeles County is an 
eae Such cities are designated with 
a 


| National 
Buying 
City-State October Power %— 
Ratio Ss & FP. 
Trading 
Area 
IRS i. cassandra 113.24 .2981(7x) 
Providence ........ 113.08 .6515 
ne 112.92 | .7585 
SS ere 112.58 .6643 (21x) 
rere 112.22 | .2197 (25x) 
Syracuse .......... 112.91 | .5327 
Johnstown, Pa....... 112.20  .1917 
RN aod da ates 112.20 | .1229 
IN ctarw at scp emai 112.15 | .1913 (5x) 
EE Nee 111.33 | .1538 (28x) 
Waterbury ......... 111.23 | .4555(31Z) © 
Youngstown........ 111.21  .3642 
Salt Lake City...... 111.18 | .6061 
EE 111.18 (1.1695 
Pelt NR so cosceese 110.86 | .2733 (8) 
Seen Cite ..ccecce 110.83 .3799 
ee 110.80 1.4832 
Allentown......... 110.64  .1414 (2x) 
NG oh Saiceoratanerecaicd 110.61 | .3841 (1) 
Worcester .........) 110.59 .4246 
Houston... ccccccce | 110.16 | .9486 
New Haven........ 110.16 | .4555 
I i ears mania 110.14 | .3158 (13z) 
ee 110.11 | .3614 
Fort Wayne........ 110.09 | .3332 
RRR TEN 109.88 |1.0865 
EE as 109.80 | .2347 (6x) 
Binghamton ........ 109.72 .3076 
Cedar Rapids....... 109.51 .1395 
Bae 109.49 2.1940 (19) 
Kalamazoo......... 109.42  .1638 
Springfield, Mo. ..... 109.32 | .1465 


(Continued on page 45) 


1. County percentage included in Cleve- 
land area. 

2. Ibid Philadelphia. 

5. Ibid Philadelphia. 

6. Ibid Cleveland. 

7. Ibid Philadelphia. 

8. Fall River and New Bedford combined. 

9. County percentage included in Houston 
area. 


12. Ibid Chicago. 

13. In same county as Springfield. 
15. Ibid Philadelphia. 

18. Ibid Boston. 


19. Minneapolis-St. Paul combined trading 
area, 
21. Ibid San Francisco. 


25. Ibid Philadelphia. 

27. Ibid San Francisco. 

28. Ibid Seattle. 

31. Same county as New Haven. 
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R-P Act in Two Years Restores 
“Free Enterprise” in Food Sales 


HE Federal Robinson-Patman 
Act was two years old on June 
19. The purpose of this act 
was primarily to discourage dis- 
crimination by sellers between buyers. 

Summing up for SM the effects of 
the act on his industry, Paul S. Willis, 
president of Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, has found them 
good. 

It has taken, he said, “most of the 
chiseling from grocery trade practices. 
It has definitely encouraged fair and 
free enterprise.” 

During the NRA, Mr. Willis ex- 
plained, it was revealed that “some 
buyers—larger or more _hardboiled 
than others—received discounts up to 
15% on carload lots. The usual car- 
load discounts prior to Robinson-Pat- 
man were 5 to 10%. There were 
sometimes larger discounts on more 
than carload lots. To this would be 
added a ‘brokerage’ discount, usually 
of 5%, and ‘advertising allowances’ 
ranging from 5 to 10%. 


From 30 to 2% Discounts 


“A single distributor thus could get 
combined discounts of as much as 
30%. It was all horse-trading, in 
which the profits went to the sharper 
traders, and with the situation getting 
worse all the time. 

“Today, the only standard discount 
for quantity is 2% for carload lots. 
There is no greater discount. There 
is no 5% ‘brokerage.’ On at least 
half of all grocery products sold to- 
day there is no ‘advertising allowance.’ 
And when there is, the maximum al- 
lowance is only 5%. 

“Thus, today, the difference between 
one buyer and another, instead of be- 
ing as much as 30%, cannot be more 
than 7%. Usually, it is only 2%.” 

Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America is composed of 250 com- 
panies with combined annual sales 
volume of about $4,000,000,000. It 
embraces virtually all leading manu- 
facturers in the grocery products in- 
dustry—the only notable absentees 
being, perhaps, Hershey and Coca- 
Cola. Today, Mr. Wills emphasized, 
advertising allowances are being paid 
on “only a small fraction of this 
$4,000,000,000 total. 

“Even concerns who pay allowances 
do so, usually, only on certain prod- 
ucts. And often only in certain parts 
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AGMA’s Paul Willis points out that, in the pre-Robinson- 


Patman era, a good horse-trader might exact discounts 


amounting to as much as 30%. Today, the maximum dif- 


ference between the prices paid by one buyer and another 


is not more than 7%. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


of the country on these products. And 
some grocery companies—flour mills, 
for example—do most of their busi- 
ness in bulk, on which no allowances 
are paid. 

“Even when allowances are paid, 
not only is the amount carefully regu- 
lated, but agreements must be pro- 
vided to cover specifically the services 
to be performed. Then the advertiser 
must see to it that the services are 
performed.” 

The only major concerns in this in- 
dustry now payiny advertising allow- 
ances, it was believed, are soap’s “big 
three’’—Procter & Gamble, Lever 
Bros. and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 

Such allowances as are paid, it is 
assumed, are according-to-Hoyle. The 
Federal Trade Commission, enforcing 
agency of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
will express no opinion except on 
specific complaint of one member of 
an industry against another. Com- 
plaints are rare. 


343 Firms Paid A. & P. Ad Bill 


On July 15, 1935, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT published its celebrated ‘‘pink 
sheet,”” summarizing certain testimony 
before a special Congressional com- 
mittee, which showed, among other 
things, that grocery manufacturers in 
1934 paid A. & P. $6,105,000 in ad- 
vertising allowances. This amount was 
more than enough to cover A. & P.’s 
entire advertising expenditure of about 
$6,000,000 a year, including all ad- 
vertising of this company’s own private 
brands. 

SALES MANAGEMENT showed, for 
example, that General Foods was then 
paying A. & P. in allowances and 
brokerage more than $360,000 a year, 
that Lever Bros. was paying $275,000 
a year. Among others who paid more 
than $50,000 yearly to A. & P. were 
Beech-Nut, Corn Products, Hershey, 


R. B. Davis, General Mills, Procter & 
Gamble, Standard Brands. 

Some 343 companies were listed as 
having advertising allowances and 
brokerage contracts with A. & P. in 
that year. They included almost every 
large factor in the grocery industry. 
Many of the contracts were based on 
a flat percentage—ranging usually 
from 5 to 15%—of the amount pur- 
chased. Their total payments were not 
divulged. 


“Dying” Independents Revive 


The list of leading grocery manu- 
facturers who are now making no 
allowance payments at all, Mr. Willis 
said, includes Best Foods, California 
Packing (Del Monte products) , Camp- 
bell Soup, Cream of Wheat, Corn 
Products, Drackett Chemical, General 
Foods, Heinz, Hygienic Products, Kel- 
logg, Libby, Quaker Oats, Ralston 
Purina, Standard Brands and Whea- 
tena. 

National Biscuit and Loose-Wiles, 
selling direct to the retail trade, have 
a scale of discounts based on quantity, 
but these are not “advertising allow- 
ances.” 

Prior to enactment of the Robinson- 
Patman bill the “horse-trading” was 
becoming a very serious problem to 
manufacturers. To get larger quantity 
discounts and advertising allowances, 
distributors and dealers were concen- 
trating their buying into fewer and 
more potent units. 

For instance, to compete with A. & 
P., buying for its 15,000 stores, sev- 
eral chains combined to form the 
Pro-Con Co. as its purchasing agent. 
Pro-Con—now out of existence— 
bought for Safeway, Kroger, First Na- 
tional, American and National Tea, 
embracing 15,000 or more stores. 
Independent retailer groups, such as 
I. G. A. and Red & White each 
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bought for thousands of stores. More 
and more, the 6,000 grocery whole- 
salers in the country were pooling their 
purchases. 

It appeared that the independent 
wholesaler or retailer, to survive, must 
belong to, and have his operations 
largely dominated by, a vast centralized 
group. 

And although there were thousands 
of grocery manufacturers, it began to 
seem as though there would soon be 
only a handful of “customers” for all 
of them. 

“Free enterprise’ in this country 
was never, perhaps, at a lower point 
than in June, 1936. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, Mr. 
Willis believed, has enabled each of 
the 6,000 wholesalers, for example, to 
have “equal buying opportunity with 
the others. It has leveled prices so 
that all get their merchandise at sub- 
stantially the same price. Between the 
biggest and the smallest there is now 
often only 2% difference. And the 
act has eliminated the flow of ‘brok- 
erage’ between buyer and seller, and 
has regulated payments for advertisin” 
services.” 

The ending of allowances has not 
meant proportionate savings to groc- 


ery manufacturers. The manufacturers 
themselves were denied many allow- 
ances on materials which they bought. 
Commodity prices were rising then. 
The Robinson-Patman ‘‘savings’ en- 
abled manufacturers to raise their own 
prices less than would otherwise have 
been necessary. Also, some of them 
put more money into advertising. 

In the last two years, Mr. Willis 
said, chain store purchases from 
AGMA members are about the same 

in proportion to the chains’ total 
volume—as they were in early 1936. 

The fact that the grocery chains as 
a whole are not doing so well now, 
is not caused primarily by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. Higher wages and 
shorter hours, brought about by union- 
ization and the Wagner Labor Act, 
have tended to reduce their earnings. 
So has Social Security. So has general 
business recession—and chain store 
taxes, now effective in about 28 states. 

On the other hand, there has arisen 
the necessity of altering the structure 
of the many-small-units chains, to 
meet the growth of super markets. 

The super markets have risen 
largely on self-service and great 
quantity. This in turn has helped the 


sale of nationally advertised, immedi- 


“Do you have this ‘Frozen Asset’ I hear so much about?” 
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ately-recognized brands. 

The trend, taking it on the whole, 
has strengthened nationally advertised 
brands. 

At its mid-year meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va., in June, AGMA mem- 
bers reported that opinion of distribu- 
tors on advertising allowances is by 
no means uniform. Several expressed 
the wish that “all manufacturers 
would discontinue allowances.’ On 
the other hand, one large Pacific 
Coast chain, who, following enact- 
ment of the R-P Act, had announced 
a policy of not accepting allowances, 
recently has approached some manu- 
facturers to say that it would accept 
them. 

Manufacturers at this meeting who 
are not spending allowance money to- 
day, Mr. Willis pointed out, ‘‘are glad 
they discontinued this practice.’ And 
some, who have resumed such pay- 
ments, “would like—competition per- 
mittinge—to discontinue them. 

“Grocery manufacturers,” he cv - 
cluded, “are learning, more and more, 
to say NO to allowance proposals. 
They are developing definite discount 
and allowance policies and are stick- 
ing to them. They realize that if they 
succumb to pressure or temptation, 
they will start the whole chiseling 
system all over again—with them- 
selves as the victims.” 


Houbigant-Cheramy Plan to 
Provide Fair Trade Funds 


Houbigant and Cheramy, importers 
and manufacturers of perfumes and 
cosmetics, announce a plan for obtain- 
ing a fund for Fair Trade enforce- 
ment. Every order blank of the two 
firms will carry a blank check for the 
druggist to fill out for the benefit of 
his state Fair Trade Committee. 

He may write checks for $3 on a $50 
Houbigant order, $1.25 on a $25 
order, $1.75 on a $30 Cheramy order, 
and 75 cents on a $15 order. The 
companies will honor the checks on 
presentation to the committee. Ninety 
per cent of each check will go to the 
Fair Trade Committee in the state 
from which it comes, and 10% will 
go to the Advisory Fair Trade Com- 
mittee Fund of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists. In states 
without Fair Trade laws, the 90% 
state quota will be turned over to state 
associations for use in furthering Fair 
Trade’s cause. 

Pierre Harang, sales manager, says, 
“The druggists of America will write 
the check for Fair Trade support, and 
Houbigant-Cheramy will honor it. 
State and national laws will be safe- 


guarded.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


North Ca’lina, in State Campaign, 
Advertises Glamour for Tourists, 
Industrial Assets for Business 


HE State of North Carolina is 
spending $250,000 this year 
and next to attract tourists, in- 
dustries, and land _ investors. 
Most of the advertising appropriation, 
under the direction of the state’s De- 
partment of Conservation and Devel- 
opment, is being spent outside the 
state in newspapers and magazines. 

Other states are endeavoring to gain 
the attention of vacationists, manufac- 
turers, and farmers. Some of them 
have even larger budgets. Few, how- 
ever, are going about the job with as 
much caution and discrimination as 
the Tar Heel State. 

North Carolina emphatically does 
not want sweatshops, shoestring indus- 
trialists, tin-can tourists. Its advertis- 
ing makes no appeal to idly curious 
coupon-clippers; and its follow-up sys- 
tem weeds out shysters looking for 
“cheap, docile labor.” That familiar 
southern bait has been deliberately 
abandoned in this campaign, say state 
officials. 

In the absence of free buildings, tax 
exemptions and other molasses set out 
to catch flies, North Carolina’s advan- 
tages to manufacturers may be stated 
somewhat as follows: 

In the past two decades the state 
has built school and highway systems 
far in advance of other southern states. 
It maintains both. While state taxes 
reflect these expenses, counties and 
municipalities have been able to re- 
duce their taxes. 

The huge amounts necessary for 
initial construction of these facilities 
have largely been charged off now, and 
North Carolina’s debt is steadily on 
the decline, not only the state debt but 
the debts of subdivisions also. In five 
years the public debt, in toto, has been 
reduced an average of $10,000,000 a 
year, 

Increasing industrialization in the 
South and the growth of population 
will inevitably bring pressure on other 
states for better roads and schools. 
These other states (Carolina’s com- 
petitors) will therefore face larger ex- 
penditures and larger debts, while Tar 
Heels are ‘definitely improving our 
position every year.” 

To the vagabond industrialist,’ ex- 
plains William Sharpe, manager of 
the State News Bureau, “this is of no 
significance. But we believe that wiser 
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A budget of $250,000 will 
be spent this year and next 
under the direction of the 
state’s Department of Con- 


servation and Development. 


-+ WHERE You 

HAVE ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF A’ 
SOUTHERN LOCATION... Plus 
PROXIMITY TG RICHEST MARKETS 


TPMUE advantages North Carolina offers 

Industry are reflected in the growth 
of manufactured products from a value 
of $216,000,000 in 1909 to $1,114,000,000 
in 1935. This Industrial development 
has been achieved without congestion, 


and there are still of suitable 


factory sites availabl rts of the 
Mate. The success of a 
prises here is largely due to the fol- 


lowing factors: 


Native born labor 
i minded | i 


Strategic location 
Plentiful raw materials 
Ample economical power 
Excellent transportation facilities 
Moderate climate 


a North Carolina lo 


because of lower costs of production and 


Specific data relating to your busi- 
ness will be compiled and furnished 
ont. Write 


North 
CAROLINA 


MOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 
? ¥ Outside the con- 
gested areas... 
yet clese to the 
richest markets. 
ges anal 


Single Column Magazine Ad: It dangles 
no cheap bait, flaunts no coupon. 


commercial ventures will be compelled 
to take the long view; and when they 
do, our position becomes very attrac- 
tive indeed. 

“We are also pointing out that the 
political history of North Carolina is 
one of honest and progressive admin- 
istration. No rascality has marred the 
record, no looting of tax money. 
Further, there is nowhere in the state 


any sign of political and social discon- 
tent such as we see in other states. 
These factors should be of interest to 
manufacturers who build for perma- 
nency. 

To date the industrial advertising 
has brought some 250 directly trace- 
able inquiries. J. T. Anderson, indus- 
trial engineer of the Department of 
Conservation and Development, fol- 
lows up these genuinely interested 
prospects with great care. A thorough 
check is made on all inquiries, their 
credit rating is investigated, and their 
reputation is established. If a manu- 
facturer appears to be a worthy can- 
didate for North Carolina citizenship, 
then, and only then, does Engineer 
Anderson recommend him to a com- 
munity meeting his industrial require- 
ments. 

Carolinians take the attitude that 
they are going to live with new neigh- 
bors a long time. They want those 
newcomers to be friendly and decent 
and responsible. No others need 
apply. The privilege of living and 
working in North Carolina is accorded 
gladly to meritorious industrialists; it 
is withheld from get-rich-quick ex- 
ploiters. 


Tourist Trade Growing Fast 


The land investors’ campaign hes 
run mostly in agricultural magazines, 
and has prompted 1,400 direct in- 
quiries so far. Because the follow-up 
and sales are handled locally, the 
State Department of C and D has no 
exact figures. “A lot of activity has 
resulted,’ says Mr. Sharpe, and the 
advertising committee is entirely satis- 
fied. 

Tourist and vacation ads have ‘been 
planned to invite inquiries, although 
the coupon even here has been subor- 
dinated. Some 15,000 have been re- 
ceived. Copy describes and pictures 
the state’s natural beauty spots rang- 
ing from the seacoast, through the 
rolling Piedmont section, to the green- 
forested mountains of western Caro- 
lina every type of climate and 
scenery. 

For years the state’s western end, 
centering around Asheville, has been 
a Summer and Winter resort. Com- 
piction of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, as well as numerous 
other parks and virgin timber forest 
preserves, has brought thousands of 
tourists to "The Land of the Sky Blue 
Water.” Last year some 720,000 
people, mainly from outside the state, 
drove up over 6,000 feet to Newfound 
Gap in the Great Smoky Mountains 
Park. As additional roads, bridle and 

(Continued on page 55) 


Samples Plus Showmanship Break 
New Territory for Dad’s Cookies 


Los Angeles food company chalks up 27% increase in sales 


by sticking to quality and doing plenty of sampling and 


advertising. 


OW can a company baking a 

high-quality item get grocers 

to give due attention to it 

when the grocer has less 
profit in it than in other kindred 
items which have cut their standard 
to allow greater mark-up? 

Dad’s Cookie Co., Los Angeles, 
Originator of the oatmeal Scotch 
cookie, has been face to face with that 
problem and met it without a sacri- 
fice of the baking ideals that first 
brought its delicacy to national atten- 
tion. Its business has made a 27% 
increase since the first of the year. 

Such chain stores as Safeway (a 
Dad's Cookie convert for 14 years), 
not to speak of numerous other chains 
and hundreds of independents, go 
right along carrying and _ boosting 
these cookies, without premiums, de- 
spite short profits. 

Why? 


Three Point Technique 


Because of a persistent campaign 
waged by Captain Lee Sturges, sales 
manager, for consumer demand. Three 
points in the Sturges technique are 
Scotch girls who distribute samples; 
a variety of advertising — to suit 
each new community where Dad’s 
Cookies appear; and the jar-method of 
selling. 

No one had ever heard of the 
cookie jar method of selling when 
Dad's Cookies first appeared in them 
(there are now several imitators). 
The large, clear glass jars have appeal 
to the consumer because of their re- 
semblance in principle to the mother’s 
old-fashioned cookie jar on the pantry 
shelf, and because one does not have 
to purchase a dozen, or some other 
manufacturer-specified number, as_ is 
necessary in packages. 

Bulk jars are in high favor now in 
England where Dad’s Cookies achieved 
a $150,000 business last year, their 
first appearance there. The cookie jar 
is the greatest innovation English 
grocers have tried in many a moon, 
but, since the English do not use the 
term cookies, they are referred to as 
biscuit containers. 

Currently, the biscuits, in containers, 
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are also going into Australia—into 
Sydney and a yet-undetermined second 
city. 

Dettiieaed ventures in Japan and 
China are halted until the war is 
settled, but Capt. Sturges holds copy- 
rights in those countries—and prac- 
tically everywhere else in the world, 
including the Hawaiian Islands and 
New Zealand. As protection for the 
unique Scotch oatmeal cookies, Mr. 


One of the Dad’s Cookie Scotch cuties. 


She’s an international sampling repre- 

sentative, and has never had a door 

closed in her face. Sales mount at least 

40% after a neighborhood gets an eyeful 

of her. Highest results are in highest- 
class neighborhoods. 


Sturges further guards the recipe by 
having each employe sworn to secrecy 
before a notary before being placed 
on the payroll. An injunction stops 
such an ex-employe from opening a 
Scotch oatmeal cookie business of his 
own if he leaves Dad’s Cookies. 

It follows that wherever Capt. 
Sturges creates a consumer demand 
with his technique, the grocer is al- 
most forced, by the copyright and 
notary guarding of the recipe, to 
carry the high quality-priced oatmeal 
cookie for lack of substitutes. (A bit 
of sales managerial strategy which the 
captain may have derived from the 
protective instincts so highly developed 
during his early days as a Los Angeles 
policeman. ) 


“The Scotch girl stunt brings an 
immediate increase, at least 40%, in 
sales of Dad’s Cookies for 30 to 60 
days in the city where it is tried,” said 
Capt. Sturges. “After that, it assures 
the company of a 20% increase ad- 
vantage.” 

It is a stunt that has proved more 
successful in exclusive neighborhoods 
than in other types. Notable successes 
have been made by the bonny lass‘es 
in Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
San Diego and Oakland; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston. 

The Scotch sextet, all dolled-up in 
kilts and plaids, ride in a plaid-deco- 
rated truck, divide their number at 
street corners with one girl on each 
side of the street to every block. 
Each girl is chosen for her beauty, 
charm and selling ability, and turns 
on her personality as she rings a door- 
bell, introduces herself and offers 
wafers, all done up in cellophane, 
from a Scotch basket of them. 

“IT have always contended that if a 
prospective customer could just be en- 
ticed into tasting my product, my 
battle was won,” Capt. Sturges told 
SM. “If they taste it, and don’t like 
it, no amount of coaxing will make 
them buy; so, we go in for the logical 
step of first offering them a chance 
to like Dad’s Cookies as our guest.” 


Demand Tops Supply 


The sampling works wonders. ‘In 
ten days from the time I opened the 
territory around Boston, we couldn't 
even supply the demand,’ Capt. 
Sturges said. “It was the same in 
Buffalo, and in Toronto, Canada. In 
Canada, however, we used store dem- 
onstrators instead of the house-to- 
house sampling procedure.” 

Twenty-eight Dad’s Cookie factories 
are now in operation to take care ot 
the demand. 

The advertising campaigns 
have varied with the locale. 

Last year, the West Coast was 
courted with six months air-frolicking 
of the Meglin Kiddies over KFWB. 
As a tie-up, grocers were given tick- 
ets to distribute for the Saturday 
studio shows. 

The Commercial Bulletin, a West 
Coast newspaper for the food trade, 
has been used rather regularly for 
Dad’s Cookie space. 

Cooperative advertising has been 
tried in various sections. Too, dozens 
of booths have gone into food shows 
and grocers’ convention settings, entic- 
ing consumers and dealers into selling 
themselves by tasting the cookies. 

Currently, Capt. Sturges has just 
signed a contract for six months of 
color advertising in the Los Angeles 
Times. 
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Even the perfect advertisement must be seen 
by people who are able to buy NOW. No 
national market at this time can show as much 
business progression as Oklahoma City and 
its thriving trade area. Economic conditions 
in Oklahoma favor the advertiser who applies 
to his copy every known test but also insists 
on OUR TWENTY-EIGHTH RULE. An inva- 
sion of Oklahoma with good advertising copy 
is bound to produce sales. 
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Our reasons? General crop conditions in 
Oklahoma are the best in years. Department 
store sales in Oklahoma City, heart of this rich 
market, are 11°, above the national average 
for the first five months of 1938. The stable 
petroleum industry continues to feed millions 
of dollars into the pockets of Oklahomans, 
millions which flow out again for purchases of 
advertised goods. To secure maximum results 
with your selling message, place it in the 
Oklahoman and Times, the dominant media in 
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Mutt Debut: Owners 
and entrants posed for 
this pieture during the 
first “Mutt Show,” 
held in Columbus five 
Summers ago. H. S. 
Mast, Swift salesman, 
and originator of the 
idea, is standing in 
the center of the back 
row 


How Swift & Co. Promote “Pard”’ 


Sales with Mutt Dog Shows 


Small-town kids get a great 


kick out of entering their 


unpedigreed pets in com- 


petitions sponsored by local 
dealers in cooperation with 
this Chicago packer of a 


well-known dog food. 


BY 
LESTER B. 
COLBY 


HEN H. S. Mast, a salesman 
for Swift & Co.. Chicago, 
working out of Columbus, 
Ohio, held the first ‘Mutt 
Dog Show” back in 1933, he started 
something, Mr. Mast liked little boys, 
he liked little girls, and he liked little 
dogs. He also was busy selling and 
promoting Swift's Pard dog food. 

It was a part of his job to keep an 
eye on the dog shows in his part of 
the country. These shows brought out 
the bluebloods of dogdom, the winners 
and runners-up in the contests for cups 
and ribbons. 

Then, one day, he had an inspira- 
tion. 

He had been observing, everywhere 
he went, boys and girls gaily romping 
with their pooches. They were proud 
of them. They loved them. Why not 
a show for the ‘mutts ?” 

The more he thought about it the 
more he chuckled, and pretty soon he 
brought it about. A friendly news- 
paper man who loved kids and dogs 
thought it a swell idea and publicity 
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followed. On the appointed day 
there was a great outpouring of 
youngsters and pets. A good time 
was had by all—uincluding the dogs. 
That was five Summers ago, and 
ever since then “Mutt Shows” have 
been sweeping the country. It has be- 
come an ever-increasing part of Swift's 
promotion of its Pard dog food. 


Grace Before Pard: One of Swift's “labo- 
ratory pups” learns some of the ameni- 
ties of dining from Master Joe. Swift 
awards the dogs to its sales executives 
for outstanding performance, the winner 
in this case being Joe’s father, W. J. 
Clingman, plant manager of Ft. Worth. 


Crisis: (Below) Tension tightens as the 

judges deliberate. The place is Bur. 

lingame, Cal., where the show was held 
by the Penninsula Stores. 


There have been certain evolutions 
and today whenever a ‘Mutt Show”’ is 
held it’s a gala event. 

Mayors, chiefs-of-police, judges, 
aldermen, school superintendents, 
principals and teachers, parents in 


great and growing numbers, and big 
sisters and brothers turn out for the 
fun. Often business men’s associa- 
tions—Rotarians and Kiwanians, and 
such—and parent-teacher associations 
and preachers and priests participate. 
Sometimes the local band heads the 
parade, and often the motorcycle po- 
lice squad leads the way. 

Generally the story makes Page One 
in the local newspapers and the staff 


reth, Pa. 


photographer is there. In Waterloo, 
la., they were so enthusiastic that every 
dog food dealer in the city took a “'tie- 
in” and on the big day there were no 
fewer than 782 dogs in line. The pa- 
rade of mutts was ten blocks long, 
and the local theatre sponsored a spe- 
cial act, with the winners appearing 
on the stage. 
Usually, nowadays, prizes are of- 

fered to the: 

Muttiest Mutt. 

Prettiest Dog. 

Ugliest Dog. 

Smallest Dog. 

Dog with the Longest Tail. 

Best-Groomed Dog. 

Fattest Dog. 

Best Trick Dog. 

Best Comical Costumed Dog. 

There are, of course, numerous vari- 

ations to the above. A popular stunt 
is to give a special prize to the dog 
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Chow Time: (In circle) Some 150 dogs have just finished their 

Pard, at the “banquet” which is usually part of the Swift 

shows. Two thousand people attended this one, held at Naza- 

(Above) The chow puppy didn’t win a prize, but 
he certainly had a good time. 


that eats a can of Pard dog food in 
the shortest time, One Great Dane 
inhaled his can at two gulps and 
looked about for more. Swift has a 
motion picture of that and the time 
was under four seconds. 

Usually the Mutt Show is held in a 
public park, or on a city square, or 
some other open place. Officially 
Swift calls the event a “Pard Mutt 
Show and Banquet.’” The banquet 
idea comes from the fact that every 
dog is given his fill of Pard dog food 
-—donated by Swift and its dealers. 

The build-up as a rule consists of 
newspaper publicity, special window 
displays, placards, posters, sometimes 
direct mail, and always plenty of 
word-of-mouth, for when a Mutt 
Show is in the making how the kids do 
talk! Handbills are used liberally. 


Dealers contribute prizes roller 


skates, baseballs, bats, flashlights, 
dolls, orders for candy and ice cream, 
and various other rewards which will 
delight the youngsters.. 

Though the Mutt Show may be held 
successfully at almost any time of the 
year, the best results are obtained in 
the Summer, especially in vacation pe- 
riods. The drive this year is aimed 
to top all past seasons. 

Copy suggestions are issued for ad- 
vance advertising. A sample: 

FREE MEAL FOR EVERY DOG IN 


TOWN (DATE) WATCH OUR 
WINDOWS FOR DETAILS 


We are happy to announce an oppor- 
tunity for every boy and girl to show his 
or her dog in a REAL dog show (date). 
This is not a show limited to pedigreed 
dogs, but a show for all dogs. Prizes will 
be awarded by events, solely on the merits 
of your pets. Enter this contest at once. 
Come to our store and receive a PARD 
registration blank which will entitle you 
to enter your dog. 

When a show is being promoted the 
first warning to dealers is to lay in a 
stock of Pard dog food sufficient to 
guard against a shortage. Experience 
shows that the demand rises sharply. 
Pard is featured in all promotional 
matter —- newspaper advertising, store 
cards, handbills, window signs and 
displays, signs on the sides of delivery 
trucks, etc. Free Pard electros are sup 
plied by Swift. “Human interest” 
stories always develop and newspapers 
headline them. In some towns the 
Mutt Show has been on the radio, and 
often a loud speaker system is set up 
for announcements. 

To insure a measure of tranquility 
and keep hair from flying one require- 
ment has been found very necessary’ 
All dogs must be on leash! 

The pups enter into the excitement 
of the contests and, unless restrained, 
rough-and-tumbles are likely to be 
precipitated. The kids are no less ex- 
cited, and their efforts to keep peace 
among their pets adds much to the 
gaiety of their elders. Every young- 
ster beams with pride of possession 
and enthusiasm runs high. 

Out on the West Coast where the 
Mutt Shows reached high tide last 
Summer, in a number of cases special 
acts were put on by professional dog 
trainers. Their dogs did not compete 
for prizes, but were added attractions. 
In other cases owners of show dogs 
brought their cup winners around just 
to add to the gaiety of the occasion. 

Mutt Shows, it has been conclu- 
sively proved, create a closer tie 
between kid owners and parents and 
dealers. Friendliness grows, and in- 
terest in dogs gets warmer. Any num- 
ber of dealers who got into the game 
early have made an annual affair of it. 
Children look forward to the shows 
and so interest becomes continuous. 
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According to Swift dog experts, in 
times of business depression the mutt 
population grows, Family amusement 
budgets are cut down and the young 
sters, lonely, gather forlorn pups and 
cling to them with all their hearts. 
Since 1929 the dog food business has 
bloomed and flourished in spite of 
major retrenchments. 

Swift, sensing the growing demand 
for dog food, began its manufacture 
in 1931. It previously had expert- 
mented with a silver fox food and had 
made extensive laboratory experiments 
to develop on all-around ration. 

In connection with its manufacture, 
the company began feeding white rats 
and pedigreed dogs. Eleven genera- 
tions of white rats and four genera- 
tions of dogs have been fed only Pard 
These, sleek and happy, 
give evidence that the food contains 
animal 


dog food 


every clement 


health 


necessary to 


Among these laboratory dogs are 
some choice specimens of chows, wire- 
haired fox terriers, and cocker 
spaniels. The overflow of pups are 
given to salesmen who win various 
forms of contests and for rewards in 
being first to make their sales quotas. 
In this manner, surplus well-fed and 
happy puppies from the ‘generation 
feeding studies’’ are turned to profit as 
sales urges. 

Swift officials are confident that the 
Summer of 1938 will top all previous 
ycars in Mutt Dog Shows. Last year 
nore than 125 were held in various 
parts of the country and without ex- 
ception they resulted in booming busi- 
ness for Pard dog food. They are in- 
tensely enthusiastic over this form of 
promotion, not only because of imme- 
diate sales, but because they feel it has 
lasting effects as a business builder, 
creates interest in dogs and increases 
the dog population of the nation. 


21,000,000 See Aetna Safety Films 


Since Program’s Launching in °34 


Unselfish motion pictures aimed primarily at the education of the 


public in accident prevention, have become a major factor in sales 


promotion for this big insurance company. 


© put across its story to thou- 

sands of prospective insurance 

buyers each year, Aetna Casual- 

ty and Surety Co., Hartford, 
depends a great deal on its safety 
education program which, in turn, de- 
pends for a big measure of its success 
on motion pictures. Aetna estimates 
that to date 21,000,000 people (nearly 
one-sixth of the population of the 
United States) have seen its safety 
education films in schools, colleges, 
Chambers of Commerce and wherever 
‘ducational film material is used as a 
part of the program. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Aetna 
believes—-and has proved with its 
program—that one 
of the best ways to sell insurance is 
first to teach people how to avoid 
danger. Bring a man face to face with 
the dangers that surround him every 
day on the street, in his home, in 
automobiles or wherever he is, and his 
natural reaction is to think about in- 
surance to protect himself or his home 
in the case of accident or fire and to 
protect his family in an emergency. 
And the Aetna-sponsored movies are 
salesmen with portfolios under each 
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s*fety education 


arm, one to sell safety, the other to 
sell insurance for the company. 
Aetna began its movie program 
early in 1934 and in the Fall of that 
year produced “Saving Seconds’ to 
tie-in with its safety education work. 
“Saving Seconds” was not Aetna’s first 


venture in films, but its first non- 
advertising movie. Previously the 
company had sponsored a series of 
cartoon films advertising various forms 
of insurance, and these cartoons are 
still being used by Aetna representa- 
tives in their local theatres. But the 
movies in the Aetna film library 
proper are primarily educational and 
refer to the company name only at 
the beginning and end, as sponsors of 
the picture. Which plugs Aetna 
deems justified, considering the time, 
labor and money that the company has 
put into the safety films. 

“Saving Seconds’ was a film on 
highway safety, one of the first films 
to be produced on that phase of safety 
and also one of the first films spon- 
sored by a commercial organization to 
be used by educational groups. Aetna 
purchased 53 prints of “Saving Sec- 
onds,” found it an immediate success 
and ordered more. At present there 
are more than 800 prints of all of the 
Aetna films—six big movies and seven 
one-minute trailers—which are kept in 
active circulation throughout the U.S. 

The first film was successful enough 
to prompt Aetna to continue its film 
program and to produce a movie on 
fire prevention. That film, ‘The Bad 
Master,” was produced in May, 1935, 
and two years later was followed by 
another on the same subject, ‘‘Sound- 
ing the Alarm.” In the interim, a 
second movie on highway safety had 
been released, “The Truck and the 
Driver,” a film with a limited appeal 
to truck drivers. 

Then Aetna entered a new field of 
accident prevention, that of safety in 
the home. On that subject was pro- 
duced “Sentinels of Safety,’ released 


The pup crossed safely, the lady almost didn’t in this Aetna one-minute movie. 
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in the Summer of last year. During 

1938 Aetna has continued its film 

work, first with a major film, 

“Emergency Treatment for Fractures,” 

which, like “The Truck and the 
| e Driver,” also appealed to a limited 
group — doctors, nurses, first aid 
groups, etc.—and then with a series 
of one-minute shorts on various phases 
of driving, pedestrian hazards and 
how to overcome them. 

These shorts—‘‘How to Park Your 
Car,” “How to Cross the Street,’ 
“When to Cross the Street,’ “How to 
Walk on the Highway,” “How to 
Avoid Skidding,” “How to Turn at 
an Intersection,” and “How to Pass 
a Car on the Highway’’—Aetna be- 
lieves will have as wide an acceptance 
as their lengthy predecessors, “will 
play an important part in schools for 
use in driving courses . . . and will 
be popular for theatre use, for theatres 
no doubt will be glad to have the op- 
portunity to take an active part in the 
continual safety campaign to combat 
highway accidents by using one-minute 
safety trailers on their regular pro- 
grams.” 


FREE COST-STUDY of Your Problem | 


Jacksonville, the Southeast’s largest 
seaport and Florida’s commercial capital, 


How Distribution Is Effected 


The Aetna films are distributed 
gratis through local agents and repre- 
sentatives in the field as much as pos- 


» @ sible, to give local men an opportunity offers exceptional advantages to certain 
| to arrange for showings in their local types of industry and to marketing organ- 
districts. In that way they can take izations, especially the wood products, 


part in their community's activities, 
secure good will and form new con- 
tacts. In order to carry out this local 
distribution set-up, Aetna deposits a 


kraft wood pulp and paper, rubber tires, 
glass, ceramic, paint and varnish, chem- 
ical and aviation industries and processors 


number of prints of its various films of food products and tobacco. , ; 

with its larger branch offices, and all We will gladly supply you with a basic 
requests from the territory are referred cost-study showing what you will gain by 
to that office. Some distribution is establishing your plant, branch plant, mar- 


handled directly from the home office keting unit or sales office in Jacksonville. 
in Hartford, and the company also de- 


posits prints for an indefinite period Ask us to make this study for you. 


in film libraries of schools, colleges, TRANSPORTATION ® Ample supply of cooperative iabor 
. And DISTRIBUTION pr yees 
safety councils, motor vehicle depart- of att kin 


Four trunk line railroads. Deep water 


ments, etc. harbor with regular steamship service to © Excellent port, rail, highway trans- 
, : . — : Europe, South America. Pacific and Gulf portation facilities 
Close tab ss kept on every film that and coastwise ports. Trunk-line air serv ; ; 
goes out for showing. When a re- ice. Truck service throughout Southeast. © Agreeable climate, low living costs 


a ! ‘ Favorable freight rates. 
quest for, say, “Sounding the Alarm antenna, satin 


RAW MATERIALS ® Tax exemption for certain industries 
comes in, a regulation order blank is 


® Low construction costs 
Tremendous, scarcely-tapped raw mate- constructio 


sent to the company’s photographic rial resources within trading area. Direct @ Rich nearby markets 
ar. > there > ; -hacLa access to South American raw materials. 
department where the film S checked LABOR d CLIMATE * No state inheritance tax 
to see that it is in perfect condition oe Sil sieiias headin tea 
i i re. . . . . Ample supply of cooperative labor of all 1 
before it 1s shipped. After the print grades. Living costs low. Climate ideal eN \ ® Ch 
is sent out, the order blank is returned for high working efficiency year-round. © ome fan ap: Poe 
to the order department and a card STRY —_ans ae a oe == = 
made out, giving the name and address | He ON THE MARCH Industrial Committee, 
, 6 B u 512 Chamber of C Bid 
of the person to whom the film was aa 
° 2 sonvi '. ° 
$ & shipped, the date and the S1Z€ and Send For Please send me your free booklet— “Industry Southward Ho!” 
version of the film. This information | FREE Booklet en 
e . je 
| is transferred to an inventory sheet | am Company 
| under the heading of the specific film | JACKSONVILLE ff “-aza2 cE: = aia 
| and the size—"Sounding the Alarm,’ | City ii 
| 
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It is too early, of course, to say how 
the Wheeler-Lea bill will be inter 


preted, But one thing is certain: Only 
the phonies have anything to fear from 
it. Earnest sales executives and hon 
est advertising men will welcome a 
clean-up of those ridiculous claims that 


are insupportable on their very face. 


Skipping from the serious to the 
lighter vein, but still in relation to the 
foregoing, Raymond Barr calls it the 


Wheeler & Woolsey bill, 


Sunoco calls its gasoline ‘The Pass 
word of the Road.” Very neat. But 
what if Shel] Oil should counter with: 
“They Shell Not Pass!’’? 

* ok ow 

A double-bill at a local movie bul 
letined Ann Sothern in: ‘‘She’s Got 
Everything & State Police.” Watch 
those motorcyclists, Ann. 


Politics makes strange bunk-fellows. 
* # & 

Over WCAU (Philadelphia) every 
morning comes the newspaper of the 
air, the “Horn & Hardart Herald,” 
with a faintly reminiscent slogan: “All 
the news that’s fit to hear.” 

* * * 

A friend of mine has a code-word 
which he and his wife use on occasion: 
“Picgaw,’’ meaning “People I Can 
Get Along Without.” This same chap 
tosses off a couplet’ “One of the 
world’s greatest bores is a bathroom 
with two doors.” 

* oe * 

LOCAL BOYS ON THE WAY UP 

This guy clogs the doorway, 

Though he’s riding to the top, 

While that guy pushes from the rear 

To make the car's first stop. 

Contributed. 
* oe of 

Obvious retort to caustic opinion ex- 
pressed by Charlie McCarthy: “You 
wood !”’ 

x * * 

Carborundum’s V. W. Russell offers 
a theme-song for the Household Fi- 
nance Corp.: “Thine A Loan.” 

x * * 

Campbell's tomato juice breaks out 
in the magazines this month with a 
theme-song, “Garden-Fresh Flavor.” A 
cool and dewy tomato leaf on which 
the phrase is lettered points signifi- 
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cantly to a glass of the tomato juice, 
ruddy and ready to start a smart meal 
for somebody. 

Beau Beals telephones to say that 
another name for Scratch-Pad would 
be “The Quipping Post.’ He also 
thinks a good comeback for Papi 
Robin, when Mama said that she ‘did 
it for a lark,” would have been: “You 
nesty thing!” 

a es ok 

Charlie Gould, who is always think- 
ing up stunts to promote his news- 
papers, sends me a clothes-pin doll 
with a teeter-pole and a wooden pylon 
on which to stand him. He (the doll) 
gives a fair imitation of the Wollendas, 
and advertises the balanced program 
you get by using BOTH the Chicago 
Evening American and the Herald and 
Examiner. 

* * * 

Our own Phil Salisbury tells it bet- 
ter than a rewrite. Let’s give him the 
floor: ‘The other day my wife got 
the idea of buying cellophane curtains 
for our Summer home. When I heard 
of it, I said ‘Better make sure they're 
fireproof. I'm afraid they’re not.’ A 
few days later she went into one of 
New York’s best department stores, 
where she found a good selection. She 
was just about to buy several sets when 
she remembered what I had said. 
‘Are these inflammable?’ she asked the 
girl. ‘Oh, certainly they are inflam- 
mable,’ answered the clerk with pride 
in her voice, ‘and they're perfectly 
waterproof, too’.”” 

# * * 

It was doubtless a head-master who 
wrote: “Drums of peace in the war 
against friction,” for Macmillan Petro- 
leum, illustrated with oil-drums, Too 
bad the layout-man felt he had to put 
half the headline down the side of the 
page, a layout trick I seldom see much 
sense in. 

x ok * 

Reading of the recent sales increase 
chalked up by the Switzerland Cheese 
Association, Al (Palm Beach Suits) 
Morse thinks the makers of Cheshire 
cheese could put over a similar cam- 
paign with the slogan: “Cheshire 
Cheese—It’s the Cat’s!” 

To me, Fanny Brice was funnie: 
when she did East Side dialect, 


although her ‘Baby Snooks’” seems to 
have a following. Maybe she figured 
the tired business man was tired of the 
same old Fanny. 

* * * 

Suggested name and slogan for a 
brand of modern swim-suits: “‘Skimp- 
ies—Worn in the Best Dives.”’ 

a * * 

“Kin Get $50,000 Henry Estate.”’- 
Headline. Nice work if you kin get 
it. 

a a 

Termitem: Commenting on Phila- 
delphia’s Garlick Construction Co., 
mentioned here recently, New York's 
F, W. Mehrtens digs up another one 
and sends along a tear-sheet from the 
Philly phone-book to prove it: “Cham- 
berlin & Lesher, Termites.’ Just 
bugs about their jobs, no doubt. 

* *% * 

The Pennsy and the New York 
Central have modernized their two 
crack trains, the Broadway Limited and 
the 20th Century, respectively. I'll bet 
the boys are checking up on their 
bridgework, too, after that awful thing 
out West. 

- 

“Church Hits Champagne at Roose- 
velt Wedding.’’ — Headline. Which 
ain't the same, Mawruss, as “Church 
Hits Booze.” 

oe 

Transo Envelope’s Henry Sonheim 
submits a slogan for a horticultural 
nursery: “Our business is growing.” 

* oo # 

“An ARROW escape from the 
heat,” headlines a local dealer in 
Arrow shirts. Some day, copy- 
writers will be shot for puns like that, 
but the fublic seems to go for them. 

* *& # 

I seem to have crashed the July 
American Mercury with an imaginary, 
prophet-of-doom piece which I had 
titled “Nightmare.” The editor didn’t 
think my title was gloomy enough, so 
he called the article: “The End of 
America.” Gosh, it gives me the 
creeps. 

* x 

Kudos to CBS for its WEEI promo- 
tional book, done in the old dime- 
novel style and titled: ‘Fooling Fail- 
ure; or, the Rise of Wilbur Fripp. By 
Roscoe George.” 

* * x 

On one of those steamy, sticky, 
turkish-bath days in Philadelphia, the 
Humidor City, I can understand why 
Commander Byrd likes splendid ice- 
elation. 

x * * 

One little letter is the difference be- 
tween joy and sorrow: “Hired” and 
“fired.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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THEY ASKED 0.03 FAMILIES 


AND GOT ONE AL ANSWER... 


WEEN IS HIRST IN CHICAGO 


a survey — and 
what a survey! 


66,663 coincidental tele- 
phone interviews con- 
ducted by CROSSLEY, 
INC., morning, after- 
noon, and night during 
the week of April 3-9... 
the largest study of radio 
listening ever made in 
the Chicago market. 


And the answers— those 
answers that represent the 
listening habits of millions 
of other midwest listeners 

all add up to the same 
big answer: WBBM is 


FIRST in Chicago. 


WBBM 


Ces FEF 2 AT iew# 


FIRST all week long in ¢ota/ audience. 
FIRST in number of first-places (by half- 


hour periods) throughout the week, with 


29.5% more ‘‘firsts’’ than any other station. 


FI RST in number of daytime first-places, 


with 57.8% more daytime first-place mentions 
than any other station, 


FIRST in number of /oca/ program 


‘‘firsts,’? with twice as many local pro- 
grams receiving first-place mention as any 
other station. 

All of which proves what Chicago 
advertisers and dealers have always 
known... that WBBM is 


FIRST in value for advertisers, for 


WBBM’s leadership means /west 
. per buyer...in 
the nation’s second largest market. 


cost per listener. . 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented 
nationally by RADIO SALES: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Birming- 
ham, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


50,000 WATTS CHICAGO 


JULY 15, 1938 
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0m to change 
people into 
CUSTOMERS 


EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR PEOPLE IN ALL WALKS OF LIFE ARRANGE 
THEIR TIME AND ACTIVITIES IN ORDER NOT TO MISS THEIR DAILY 
SESSION WITH THE NEWSPAPER. FROM THIS DEEPLY ENTRENCHED 
HABIT SPRINGS THE ABILITY OF THE NEWSPAPER TO PROVIDE 
FOR THE ADVERTISER AN ASSURED CONSTANT AUDIENCE WHICH 
INCLUDES VIRTUALLY ALL HIS CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS. 


_ people can’t wait to 
read each day’s newspaper reports of foreign 
affairs and some find their greatest interest in 
news of local affairs. Some can’t get along with- 
out the sports pages and some can’t get along 
without the feature articles on cooking. There 
are those who never miss a crime story and 
others who never miss an art review. 

Regardless of the nature of their special in- 
terests, Americans find themselves on common 
ground within the all-inclusive columns of the 
modern newspaper. 

People of all ages in all walks of life make 
time to read the newspaper because it alone of 
all media, day in and day out, exerts potent 
and urgent appeals to the self-interest of everyone. 

The newspaper alone provides a permanent 
record every day in the year for consultation at 
the individual’s own convenience. It is always 
there when wanted as a guide to fashion, cook- 
ery, investments, affairs of the heart and home 

. and for help in shopping. 


In CHICAGO, the newspaper which 


every day of the week is consulted by a majority 


of all the families in metropolitan Chicago is 
the Tribune. 

Every day the Tribune audience reconvenes 
in a voluntary daily session, attracted by the 
vital quality of Tribune news reporting, its 
celebrated comics and helpful feature and 
service departments. As a result, the Tribune 
provides the advertiser with an assured daily 
opportunity to get a friendly hearing from 
Chicago’s largest constant audience. 

Through the Tribune the manufacturer can 
talk shop to a tremendous buying audience 
which is accustomed to consult this newspaper 
for practically everything bought at retail. 

Reaching more than 690,000 families in Chi- 
cago and suburbs every day of the weck, the 
Tribune reaches this market’s largest known 
group of spenders—and 54% more of them than 
any other Chicago newspaper reaches. 


Ox the basis of direct, traceable 
returns, Chicago merchants spend more of their 
advertising budgets for Tribune space than for 
advertising in any other medium. 

The Tribune is the economical advertising 


medium for the manufacturer in this market. 
Every dollar he spends for advertising in the 
Tribune can be devoted to winning acceptance 
for the product and the company behind it. 
The Tribune provides an audience already 
assembled, ready for direct solicitation and in 
a frame of mind to receive it. 

Through the Tribune the advertiser can 
build lasting impressions by picturing his prod- 
uct in black-and-white or in color. He can 
describe its uses and demonstrate the satisfac- 
tion which comes of using it. He can highlight 
the exclusive features which are known to be 
the deciding factors in clinching sales. 

In the Tribune he can start and stop his 
advertising in order to take full advantage of 
seasonal demand, market conditions and buy- 
ing power. He can give his dealers direct selling 
help as they need it and when they need it. 


Recarpiess of the product you 
sell or to whom it sells, the Tribune is the logical 
medium around which to build your advertis- 
ing program for Chicago. Rates per 100,000 
circulation are among the lowest in America. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION DURING THE OFFICIAL SIX-MONTH PERIOD ENDED MARCH 31, 1938: TOTAL DAILY, 857,963—-TOTAL SUNDAY, 1,115,643 
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Vincent Bendix — overstuffing a raincoat — is a natural salesman. But he makes probably more 
things than anybody else for others to sell. That's his genius for sensing markets; for devising ways 
to fill needs. He invented the Bendix Drive that figured largely in revolutionizing the automobile 
industry. Hardly an automobile runs, an airplane flies or a motor boat speeds without some of his 
equipment. His automatic steering device for ocean liners obsoletes the wheel. Recently he invaded 
the home washing field with the revolutionary Bendix Home Laundry. He proves that goods can be 
sold on quality rather than price. 


For seven years speed flyers have contended for his Bendix Trophy. Out of these cross-country 
flights has come much redesigning of transport craft. In his honor the name of an airport town, 
Teterboro, N. J., was changed to Bendix. 


Stories have been written about his unflagging energy: how he travels on trains and planes with 
secretaries, scientists, research men and blueprints, planning and dictating as he goes; of the 
famous entertainments and parties he has given: of his amazing onyx bathtub and the rubber-jacket 
telephone alongside it—just in case. 


Son of an Illinois Swedish minister, he has been knighted by the King of Sweden. He gave a replica 
of the famed Temple of Jehol to Chicago at a cost of $1,000,000. How many manufacturing and sales 
organizations he heads only Vincent Bendix can say. A short, broad man, and personable, he 
radiates energy and solidity. He’s push personified. 


Not all good salesmen are quick on the trigger. William J. Sheehy. Oregon's top-ranking insur- 
ance salesman, wasn’t. After five discouraging years of slow selling he was about to take a 
laundry routel But the spirit was within him and he stuck to insurance. That was 20 years ago. 
Now his grand total has reached $7,000,000. In 1936 he was Oregon Mutual's high man. In 1937 
they had to change the banquet plan at the last minute to keep him from awarding the cup to 
himself—he was high man again! And he produced the state’s highest dollar volume. 


Client confidence in William J. Sheehy is the keynote of his selling. It takes time to make 
that system work. That's why it took him his first five years to total a mere $100,000. But these 
troubles are over now. Today he requests a prospect to sign an application and a check or 
note in blank, these to be filled out by Sheehy after he has determined the proper plan and 
amount. He doesn’t sell until the newly-won customer puts that much confidence in William 
J. Sheehy. But he sells plenty then. And clients like it. They get what they know they ought to buy. 


Sheehy follows trade papers closely to know who's who, and to learn a lot about each client's 
industry. It helps build confidence. He uses personal advertising in these business papers. 
Says George Schoeffel, his general agent: “Bill Sheehy has adapted his personality to his occu- 
pation better than any man I know. And he wants to serve; it isn’t feigned.” 


“Sales make jobs” declares George W. Mason. He sets out to prove it right now, leading the 
“National Salesmen’s Crusade.” He was a young “comer”: At 30, works manager for Walter 
Chrysler; at 35, president of Copeland Products; at 37, of Kelvinator Corporation; at 46, of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation. That's where he is now. 


Mason loves speed... though he’s not physically streamlined. As a lad in North Dakota he started 
with a jack knife and traded until he had a motorcycle. He was a racer—and motorcycle 
distributor—at 16 before he went to the University of Michigan. 


Afterward with Studebaker and Dodge he got both sales and engineering experience; reorgan- 
ized the U.S. Rock Island arsenal during the war; went to the Irving National Bank. Chrysler 
called him in 1921 to help pull Maxwell Motors off the rocks to become the Chrysler Corporation. 
Works Manager Mason produced the first Chrysler cars. 


In 1926, Copeland Products, early in electrical refrigeration, made him president, but Kelvinator, 
in the hands of the bankers, called him as rescuer-president in 1928. Unit shipments that year 
were 75,500; in 1936 they totaled 316,600 ... at a profit. They do say Charley Nash engineered 
the Nash-Kelvinator merger in 1936 principally to get Mason to be Nash-Kelvinator president. 


George Mason—who leads his men in person—chews cigars, loves motor cars. He's one of the 
best dry fly fishermen in Michigan ... and a camera enthusiast. He dislikes personal publicity, 
stays in the background, lets his company and his associates have the credit. 


From bass horn to piccolo to sales vice-president and board member of Bristol-Myers . . . with a 
business friend in every town, That's the pilgrim’s progress of Earl Means — “best merchan- 
dising brain in the drug industry.” Co-workers and competitors say of him: “Clearest, quickest 
thinker I know”; “Always says exactly what he thinks and means what he says’; “Ready 
laugher — even at himself’; “He’s always carrying a banner for something.” 


He carried the banner for stabilized prices ‘way back in 1913 as a new Bristol-Myers sales manager. 
Carried it again in the chaotic drug price battle of 1934-35. Carries it now for Fair Trade. He thinks 
price stabilization, fair practice, wage minimums will stick and honest people will make money 
under them. 


This sharp little Hoosier with a quick smile, jumpy eye-brows, expressive hands — so short-legged 
he keeps a wooden foot rest under his desk — learned the value of business honesty under his 
store-owner father in Shelbyville, Ind. His fairness includes a novel plus-and-minus product bonus 
system enabling salesmen to rise — or fall — with the company. Incidentally it keeps sales 
pressure about level. B-M seldom loses volume on o/d products when a new one gets popular. 


As a kid he picked up the bass horn when it was too big for the little squirt: then took the piccolo 
and flute—played them in La Pearl's circus; earned his way through Purdue with them at $125 a 
month. (After college it took him six years as drug clerk and road salesman to get that much.) He 
still has them; but never plays. 


““DON'T WORRY, weE'LL GET A 


NEW TRUCK. THEY JUST WANT 
TO BE SURE, THAT'S ALL!" 


Business executives, always important in com- 
pany buying, need a lot of extra convincing 
before they authorize expenditures today. 
They are buying—there’s no doubt about that. 
But they are examining purchase requisitions 
closely, exercising careful discrimination § be- 
tween those things which must be bought now 
and those which may be deferred. To get 


the order, you've got to sell them harder. 
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TO ADVERTISERS: BUSINESS WEEK SELLS EXECUTIVES 


With more than 100,000 paid subscribers, a proved readership of 3.7 men 
per copy, Business Week’s audience is increased to over 370,000 and reaches 
more executive readers per advertising dollar than any other general mag- 
azine or general business magazine. Business Week sells the men you’ve 
got to sell, come good times or bad. 
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_— CALIFORNIA ... third mar- 
ket in the West... ranks 9th nation- 
ally in automotive sales, 11th in 
filling station sales! One more 
reason why this rich trading area 
should be on your “A” Schedule! 


The Bee-Line” to Inner California 
The on/y way to adequate daily news- 
paper coverage of Inner California 
is the ‘Bee-Line’! The Sacramento 
Bee, Modesto Bee and Fresno Bee* 
are key newspapers in the key distri- 
buting centers. They reach nearly 
60% of the families in this great and 
lucrative market. 

No combination of daily newspapers 
distributed from other metropolitan 
centers will give as much as 20% 
coverage. The “Bee-Line” is the 
straight line to Northern California! 


Merchandising Service 
The “Bee” Newspapers maintain a 
top rank merchandising service 
comparable to the best in the nation. 
For complete details write to the 
Sacramento Bee. 
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* Plus a Stockton Newspaper 


iN 


Only Complete Radio Coverage! 


80% of the radio families of Inner Cali- 
fornia...which can NOT be covered 
adequately by San Francisco or Los 
Angeles stations . .. listen regularly to 
these MCCLATCHY STATIONS: 


KFBK Sacramento «+ KWG Stockton 


K MJ Fresno « KERN Bakersfield 


KOH Reno, Nevada 


McCLATCHY BROADCASTING Co. STATIONS 
represented nationally by the 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


~ ; — ro a eke | 
How United States Trading Areas 
Rank in Population and Retail Sales | 

Rankin | 
Population | 


Rankin 
Market Sales 


i 

| New York . 

Chicago . . 
Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
Boston 
Detroit 
San Francisco 

| Pittsburgh 

Sc. Louts . 

| Twin Cities . 
Cleveland ae 
Washingron, D.C. 
Re nc : 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo ‘ 
INNER CALIFORNIA 
Providence . 
Kansas City . 
Portland (Ore.). 


JAMES McCLATCHY PUBLISHING CO. 


National Representatives 


4 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE INC, 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT 
ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BY 


FRANK H. WAGGONER # 
Editor, Premium Practice, and Associate Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


1. Does the premium fit our customers? 


2. Should it 
product? 


be related or 


3. To what class should it appeal? 


4. What should we avoid in our selection? 


5. What is the influence of 


premium / 


IGH quality is the necessary 
attribute of all premiums. It 
was not so in the early days 
of premium use when busi- 

r ness men first discovered their power 
to create sales. Then it was errone- 
ously assumed that anything was good 
enough to give away. That led to the 
creation of a class of merchandise 
known to the trade as “premium 
goods,” so shoddy, so flimsy, so flashy 
that no self-respecting merchant would 
think of putting them on his shelves 
for resale. 

This error nearly wrecked premium 
advertising, but it was discovered in 
time, and now the trend is all in favor 
of standard merchandise, the equal of 
that carried by responsible stores every- 
where. To realize this trend one has 
but to look through the pages of the 
current premium catalogs or scan the 
offers appearing in newspapers and 
magazines, 

Truly the premium must intrinsically 
be worth the effort to secure it, by 
saving coupons or returning box tops 
with an added sum of money. The 
disappointing premium is a competi- 
tor’s best ally. With good quality 
taken for granted, these steps must be 
considered: 

(1) Fitting the premium to the cus- 

my tomers. 

(2) Should it be related or unre- 
lated to the product? 


* Second of a group of articles by Mr. 
Waggoner on premiums. First appeared in 
SM for June 15. 
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(3) To what class should it appeal ? 

(4) What to avoid in selecting pre- 
miums. 

(5) Influence of cost on type of 
offer. 

Included in these phases of premium 
selection are the factors that contribute 
largely to the success or failure of the 
offer, hence their importance to every 
premium user. 

Obviously the premium must be 
something that will interest the class 
of persons, or members of their fami- 
lies, who constitute the purchasers of 
the product. That calls for more than 
a hazy, indefinite idea of who they are 
and where and how they live. It is 
necessary to know whether they are 
city or country residents; whether they 
live in the North or South; what in- 
come groups they represent, to gauge 
with any degree of accuracy the things 
they use or want. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
families still living beyond the limits 
of electric light wires and it would be 
folly to offer them electric toasters, 
irons, waffle irons or lamps, or lanterns, 
milk pails or washbowls and pitchers to 


city dwellers. Even roller skates have 
little utility for children on farms. 

Income groups exert a decided in- 
fluence on the selection of a premium. 
Not that the less-favored, financially, 
do not desire the things their more 
prosperous fellows use, but necessity 
creates preference for the things that 
are needed, because their acquisition 
via the premium route saves money. 
Good times and bad times leave their 
mark on what constitutes a successful 
premium. During the depression one 
large manufacturer said that his most 
successful premium was a bundle of 
12 men’s handkerchiefs, offered to 
dealers with certain sized orders, and 
he used’ 6,000,000 handkerchiefs. In 
more prosperous times, the luxury or 
semi-luxury ranks high in premium 
popularity. 

Largely because of these factors the 
tendency is to pre-test one’s own judg- 
ment as to whether a certain article 
will prove popular before broadcasting 
it to one’s entire distribution territory. 
How this is done will be considered in 
a later issue. 

It is the consensus among experi- 
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enced premium users that the question 
of relation of the premium in its use 
to the product 1S secondary. The chief 
consideration in the choice of a pre- 
mium is to find one that will appeal to 
the largest number of possible pur- 
chasers of the product. That outranks 
But if a premium 
be selected that is related to the 
product, without detracting from its 
breadth of appeal, so much the better. 
This position is sustained by many 
successful premium offers. One of the 
largest premium users is the Wrigley 
While its premiums 
ire primarily for dealers, yet scarcely 
one has had any relation to the prod- 
ucts, and it has used as many as 5,000,- 
000 of an unrelated item (teaspoons) 
on a single campaign. Membership in 
juvenile sponsored by cereal 
manufacturers runs into the millions, 
and the badges, emblems and other 
premiums given for box tops, with and 
without added cash, have no relation to 
the products 


relationship in use. 


vuln company. 


clubs 


Other unrelated linkings of pre- 
miums and products that have made 
premium history include combination 
privilege offers. 
Women bought a certain new blend of 


sales and purchase 


coffee in order to purchase a fine all- 
steel kitchen stool for a third of its 


normal price. It took 55 carloads of 
the stools to meet the demand. Coca- 
Cola in the New York Metropolitan 
area, a few Winters ago, to stimulate 
the use of the beverage in cold weather, 
made a $G electric iron available at 
$1.95 to every customer buying a 24- 
bottle case of the product. Approxi- 
mately 250,000 people took advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Skippy bowls, given with the pur- 
chase of two cartons of Wheaties, 
moved 5,000,000 bowls and twice that 
number of cartons of the product. 
Twelve million dish towels moved as 
many packages of Silver Dust in a 
single campaign, and that offer is being 
repeated at the present time with equal 
success. No list of successes with re- 
lated premiums would be complete 
without mentioning those four little 
individual jelly molds given the house- 
wives who bought six packages of 
Jell-O, 

The preponderance of testimony is 
in favor of the claim that breadth of 
appeal is of chief importance, and that 
when that can be linked with a relation 
to the product, success is assured. 

The appeal of a premium is either 
(a) direct, as when it is to the actual 
purchaser, or (b) collateral, as when 
it is to some other one. With food 
products, for ex- 
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Pure Cane Sugar With Each 
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(THESE PRICES GOOD FRIDAY AND SATURDAY ONLY) 


GLADIOLA FLUUR 


There's a Mary Lane Book of Baking Coupon in Each 12, 24 & 48 Ib. Sack 


ample, a premium 
use of the 
housewife is a di- 
rect one, while if it 
is for the children, 
it is collateral, Col- 
lateral appeal is often 
the more powerful, 
as it combines the 
pleading of the child 
plus the natural in- 
stinct of the mother 

to please the child. 
Out of this situa- 
es we | tion has grown what 
aywen | might be called a 
the formula: If the prod- 
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13% | all, in an unidentifi- 
5lc | able form, as a bak- 
' ing powder, then the 
direct appeal of 
| something for the 

housewife, usually 


for kitchen use, 


Gladiola Flour breaks a premium rule when it chooses as a 
dealer carries as regular stock. 


premium goods which the 
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would be in order. 
Before a premium 
is selected the ques- 
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tion must be asked and answered, 
“Whom is it best to interest?” Child 
appeal is not confined to food products 
used in an identifiable form. One of 
the largest manufacturers of living 
room furniture recently cooperated 
with the dealers in offering a bicycle, 
either boys’ or girls’, with each suite 
purchased during a limited time. The 
offer was highly successful. News- 
papers use premiums (they often call 
them prizes) for boys and girls as re- 
wards for securing new subscribers. 
Magazines do much the same. Ninety 
per cent of such premiums (or prizes) 
are for the children. 
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QUANTITY LIMITED! Send for yours TODAY! 


Get this nationally known de Juze copper skillet for a frection 
of its retail price! It is handsome—and handy! Solid « opper 
through and through. It heats and cooks quickly and everiy 
even on a half flame. It is absolutely rost proof. .. lined with 
| chromium for easy cleaning. New! Novel! Smart! 
ou will be proud to have this beauti al utensil in your home 
Just send only 50¢ and 4 labels from Seminole tissue to 
Seminole, P. O. Box 555, Grand Central An- 
nex, New York City, and we'll mail you this 
“fine skillet without further charge. Act at 
once! Our supply is limited! Send for your 
skillet NOW! This offer is made to acquaint 
more discriminating women of Roanoke with 
Seminole ... a softer, safer tissue at an econ- 
omy price. Seminole is on sale at your gro- 
cety, drug of department store 


SEMINOLE TISSUE 


well, the premium isn’t exactly 
related. 


Seminole; 


The season of the year influences the 
selection of premiums and those they 
are intended to interest. Premiums for 
men rate only about 15% of the total ; 
those for the home and the housewite 
predominate; with those for children 
in second place. 

There are four “don’ts’’ to be ob- 
served in the selection of premiums. 

(1) Don’t select as a premium 
something that is consumed in the 
using. When it is used up there is 
left nothing but a transient memory to 
remind one of the offer. It defeats 
one of the important elements of a 
premium—that of a continuing re- 
minder of the product from month to 
month and year to year. No other ad- 
vertising medium has the longevity of 
the right premium. 

(2) Don’t select as a premium 
something that must be bought to use 
with the product. A can of shortening 
as a premium with a griddle is an ex- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Premiums Spur Jelke Men to Add 
8,115 New Accounts in 3 Months 


“Prizes” aimed mostly at salesmen’s wives (and just two new 


accounts good for the least of them), a generous portion of honor- 


ary recognition, and a dash of gambling for seasoning, were the 


recipe for this successful new business drive. 


HE John F. Jelke Co., of Chi- 

cago, in a three-month contest, 

added 8,115 new retail accounts 

merchandising its Good Luck 
margarine. Executives estimate—and 
consider themselves cautious that 
these new outlets will sell 1,500,000 
pounds of the product in 1938, Jelke 
covers all of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains, having, so far, 
never invaded the West Coast. 

In planning the contest, which ran 
through November, December and 
January, the Jelke promotion chiefs 
divided the country into three divi- 
sions, the eastern, western and central. 
Each of these was then subdivided into 
five classifications. Separate prizes 
were awarded in each division and 
sub-division. 

Participating were: 

1. Jelke territorial salesmen 

2. Jobber salesmen. 

3. Jobbers. 

4. Division sales managers. 

In addition a Ford car and three 
radios were given away by lot as extra 
compensation. Every time a retail ac- 
count qualified by taking its quota of 
Good Luck margarine a stub was 
placed in the box in the name of the 
salesman who had sold the account. 
To qualify, the outlet had to sell 48 
pounds of margarine within two con- 
secutive months. 

Jelke’s policy is not to “load” 
outlets; freshness of the product is 
important and a steady flow of mer- 
chandise is desired. In most cases 
stocks are replenished weekly. For 
that reason the contest was not based 
on volume sales. 

Merchandise prizes were awarded 
salesmen in proportion to the results 
they obtained. A catalog, well illus- 
trated, went to the salesmen’s homes. 
Some of the prizes were as follows: 

Two new accounts: Pocket watch, per- 
fume bottles, silhouette rain cape, zipper 
tobacco pouch, roast meat thermometer. 

Three new accounts: Eversharp repeat- 
ing pencil, 15-piece set of kitchen tools, 


vacuum bottle, lunch kit, crystal smoking 
set. 

Four new accounts: Vaculator coffee 
maker, whistling tea kettle, electric clock, 
seven-piece crystal beverage set. 

Five new accounts: Camera, fruit juice 
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extractor, five-piece pantry set, wrist watch, 
1l-piece set of Glasbake oven ware. 

Six new accounts: Five-piece stainless 
cutlery set, raincoat, suede cloth jacket, elec- 
tric iron, seven-cup electric coffee maker. 

Seven new accounts: Bathroom scale, 
slip-over sweater, set of six knives and 
forks, desk lamp, aluminum waterless 
cooker. 


Similar prizes with ever-increasing 
value were given for up to 50 new 
accounts, the top brackets reaching to 
fine Gladstone bags, vacuum cleaners, 
bookcases, radios, 17-jewel watches 
and a 54-piece dinnerware set. Also 
there were such items as the Sunbeam 
Mixmaster, Toastmaster, Nesco Roast- 
master and a Duncan Phyfe drum 
table. 

In order to give everyone a chance 
to win in the distributors’ division the 
race was run in five divisions according 
to population classifications: Under 
200,000; 200,001 to 300,000: 300,- 
001 to 500,000; 500,001 to 750,000 
and over 750,000. 

Merchandise was given to both Jelke 
territorial salesmen and to jobber sales- 
men in proportion to the results they 
attained. Winning jobbers were given 
free trips to Chicago with an extra trip 
thrown in for a selected salesman who 
did an outstanding job. Division 
salesmen who topped the field in their 
classifications were also given trips to 
Chicago. 

These were guests at the Good Luck 
convention held at the Palmer House 
on April 20 and 21. In addition to 
the trip and the entertainment and the 
drawing of national and divisional 
salesmen’s awards—the automobile and 
radios—trophies were presented in the 
form of plaques to the winning dis- 
tributors. 

Also, for added stimulation, the 
names of the five jobbing houses de- 
clared national winners were engraved 
on a silver trophy. When any one 
company succeeds in getting its name 
on the trophy three times it will re- 
ceive it for permanent possession. The 
plan is to hold a contest each year. 

Out of the 8,115 new accounts 
opened, 5,163 or 63.62% purchased 
48 pounds of Good Luck margarine in 
two consecutive months of the cam- 
paign which was the quota necessary 


to make them eligible in the prize 
reckonings. In all, 125 distributors 
and approximately 950 salesmen par- 
ticipated in the contest. 

Preliminary to swinging into the 
contest, instructions to salesmen were 
given in printed form telling them 
how to go about it. These ‘‘get the 
sales’ plans included: 

1. Get a complete list of all 
licensed margarine dealers in your ter- 
ritory and put down on your “claim- 
sheet” the names of all not handling 
Good Luck margarine. 

2. Keep calling on everyone on 
your list; see at least three prospects 
each day in addition to your regular 
accounts. 

3. Call on institutions such as hos- 
pitals, hotels, schools, etc., and miss no 
opportunity. 

4. Tell dealers the Good Luck 
profit story—gross profit margin 22% ; 
tell how Jelke is advertising to mil- 
lions of women in Ladies Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Life, Family 
Circle and publications read by school 
teachers and home economists; tell 
about promotions through food shows, 
in cook books, recipe folders, charts 
and other literature. 


Dealer Education Stressed 


5. Get dealers to advertise and to 
display Good Luck margarine; tell 


them of the new point-of-sale pieces 


being distributed, the life-sized Dutch 
Girl with the price slate, and holding 
the basket full of specials; inform 
them of the available window strips, 
posters, circles, interesting counter 
displays and window trims. 

6. Win the friendship and coop- 
eration of the salespeople; never 
forget that the people behind the 
counter can help. 

7. Remember that it’s the repeat 
business that wins, so follow up every 
new dealer; get the dealer off to the 
right start by showing him how to 
display and sell margarine. 

Probably the most effective feature 
of the entire campaign was the fact 
that every salesman who opened two 
or more new qualifying accounts was 
assured a valuable reward in mer- 
chandise and with every added account 
the value of the awards increased. 
No man who really got out and 
worked, the salesmen were told, need 
go unrewarded. 

The contest was prepared and 
mapped by the sales promotion de- 
partment of the Jelke company with 
the assistance of Belnap & Thompson, 
Inc., of Chicago, who specialize in 
premiums and sales promotions. The 
contest will be repeated next fall and 
winter. 
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Chemical Firm Uses New Plan to 
Protect Non-Spot Fabric Sales 


ITH a forceful merchandis- 

ing plan Warwick Chemical 

Co., of West Warwick, R. L., 

has decided to end a certain 
amount of confusion and set the coun- 
try straight on what “water-repellent”’ 
treatment of fabrics really is. Thus it 
takes a hand in the recent rising move- 
ment to make dresses, curtains and 
whatnot more salable because they are 
resistant to spotting, stains, dust and 
the rotting effect of ultra-violet rays in 
sunshine. Its promotion reaches not 
only fabric converters and merchandise 
manufacturers, but also stores, laun- 
dries and, finally, consumers through 
Impregnole Corp., New York, a sales 
Organization which it set up for the 
purpose. 

As a result, “Impregnoled” is a new 
word in merchandising. It means that 
a fabric—wool, silk, rayon, cotton- 
has been treated with Impregnole, a 
chemical compound, which creates a 
surface tension on each thread so that 
while a fabric remains as porous as 
before, it repels water and resists spots 
and stains . . . a quality intended to 
add not only salability but serviceabil- 
ity to almost any textile. 


To Banish Misconceptions 


According to Charles M. Hayman, 
general sales manager for Impregnole 
Corp., this is a case of an old-line 
chemical producer’s (which for years 
has controlled basic patents in America 
and licensed other companies to make 
and sell under various trade names a 
material for making fabrics water re- 
pellent) finally concluding the country 
was getting a misconception of this 
fabric treatment which might, in the 
long run, reduce public acceptance. 
For example, too many consumers 
thought the treatment was permanent. 
It is not. Washing eventually removes 
it. But it can be restored in launder- 
ing. 

So, today, Impregnole Corp. sells 
manufacturers and converters on the 
use of its product, distributed now 
under the “Impregnole”’ trade name, 
striving to reserve it for better class 
merchandise—dresses to sell above 
$2.25; curtains above $2—by a licens- 
ing system backed up by a method of 
checking and testing a sample of every 
run for each manufacturer before 
“Impregnole” labels and tags are is- 
sued for the merchandise. 

Following the merchandise through, 
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Impregnole Corp. is notified by the 
manufacturers of every order sold to 
a store. It then contacts the outlet, 
offering demonstrators and sales edu- 
cation in an effort to make sure the 
sales story to the consumer is right and 
to stimulate store promotion. The re- 
sult is an increasing volume of local 
advertising with window and counter 
displays mentioning the word “Im- 
pregnole.” 

Going one big step further, Impreg- 
nole Corp. is hammering home the fact 
that ‘Impregnoling”’ can be restored. 
It has convinced a large section of the 
laundry industry of it—and pointed 
out a business-getting service laundries 
can render—by proving the process 
with a fellowship research at the 
American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, Ill. Full pages and half-pages 
in Laundry Age and Starchroom Laun- 
dry Journal during the past year have 
been telling the story to laundrymen. 
Today about 1,000 laundries are buy- 


@ Never before a premium like this! COM- 
PELLING interest created by millions of 
dollars of mass publicity...the unequaled 
and nation-wide appeal of Walt Disney's 


inimitable little characters. 


A new Tray and Tumbler Set, 
| featuring Snow White, the 7 
Dwarfs and their forest friends. 


ing Impregnole through 20 laundry 
jobbers and some of their names ap- 
pear in mail package stuffers furnished 
by Impregnole Corp. to stores that 
stock “Impregnoled” merchandise. 
The corporation informs local laun- 
dries in advance when a store plans a 
sale of “Impregnoled’’ curtains. 


But only about 20% of washable 
goods reaches public laundries. Any 
housewife can re-treat “Impregnoled”’ 
dresses at home—in the rinse water or 
in her starch. So the latest effort of 
Impregnole Corp. is to bottle the prod- 
uct and stock it in big-order stores as 
a new merchandise item to be pushed, 
if possible, with every dress and cur- 
tain sale. Up to now something like 
50 department stores carry it. Eventu- 
ally, it is hoped, bottled Impregnole 
will be distributed through all sorts of 
outlets. It is still in the sample stage, 
used less as merchandise than as a de- 
vice to help educate the public. 

The old-line chemical company, 
with its special sales corporation, feels 
that it is improving the public accept- 
ance of water-repellent fabrics by its 
new controlled selling method. At the 
same time it is increasing its own 
volume. 


WITH THE 
PREMIUM 
SENSATION 


. . Investigate 


this sure-fire sales stimulator TODAY. OF ALL TIME 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Chrysler Building, New York . . . LaSalle-Wacker Building, Chicago 
« « « Whitnev Bank Building, New Orleans . . . 2 Leader Lane, Toronto. 


Radio Gains, But Newspapers Still 
Lead Major Advertising Groups 


HE Bureau of Advertising, 

American Newspaper Publish- 

ers Association, has estimated 

that 422 national advertisers 
spent a total of $299,058,674 in three 
major media in 1937. Of this amount, 
$158,695,000 (53.1%) went to news- 
papers; $84,559,110 (28.3%) to 
magazines, and $55,804,564 (18.6%) 
to network radio. The radio figures 
cover “‘time’’ only. 

For 1936 the Bureau had found 
that a total of $272,953,478 spent by 
394 national advertisers had been di- 
vided thus: 58.7% to mewspapers, 
26.7% to magazines, and 14.6% to 
network radio. 

And for 1935, 58.2% of a com- 
bined expenditure of $231,107,943 by 
387 national advertisers had gone for 
newspapers, 26.8% to magazines, 
15% to network radio. 


Omissions and Limitations 


Although the bureau starts with 
newspaper advertisers, the study is 
confined to advertisers who spent 
$50,000 or more in newspapers. All 
magazine and network radio expendi- 
tures of these are included. In some 
instances, such as building materials, 
automobiles, radio sets and electrical 
appliances, the mewspaper figures 
cover dealer cooperative totals. Cer- 
tain large advertisers, who spend a 
negligible part of their budgets in 
newspapers—du Pont, American Tele- 
phone, Ethyl Gasoline, etc.—are not 
included. On the other hand, certain 
large newspaper users—such as Lever 
Bros.—requested that their figures be 
omitted from the tabulations. 

Altogether, the bureau’s summary 
of advertisers’ changing preferences 
among these media is probably the 
fairest and most complete presenta- 
tion that has been devised. 

Newspapers were found to be first 
last year in 20 of the 26 trade groups 
studied. Newspapers had been first 
in 24 of 29 in 1936, in 22 of 33 in 
1935, 24 of 31 in 1934, 19 of 30 in 
1933, 19 of 30 in 1932, and in 25 of 
32 in 1931. Thus, newspapers con- 
tinued to lead in the majority of the 
classifications. 

Analyzing nine of the ten national 
advertiser groups which spent $10,- 
000,000 or more in these three media 
last year (motion picture advertisers 
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Newspapers get lion’s share 
of auto, gas, food, drug- 
gists’ sundries, electrical ap- 
pliance, tobacco and liquor 
ad dollar; magazines lead in 
toilet goods advertising and 
radio dominates in the soaps 


and cleansers field. 


are not included in the report), it is 
found that newspapers led in seven, 
and magazines and network radio in 
one each. In five, newspapers had 
more than half the total expenditure 
in the three media. 

Newspapers were first in autos and 
trucks, with 52.4%; gasoline and 
motor oils, 58.3%; druggists’ sun- 
dries, 47.3%; foods, 43.6%; elec- 
trical appliances, 69.6%; tobacco, 
62.2%, and alcoholic beverages, 
77.9%. 

Magazines were first in toilet goods, 
with 45.5%, and network radio first 
in soaps and cleansers, 43.1%. 

The three leading advertiser groups 
continued to be foods, automobiles 
and tobacco. Sixty-eight food compa- 
nies spent about $46,800,000 in these 
media last year—of which $20,410,- 
000 went to newspapers, $13,304,000 
to magazines, $13,086,000 to network 
radio. The newspapers’ share of the 
total food advertising expenditure in 
the three media has remained fairly 
constant for seven years. Their pro- 
portion of 43.6% last year marks the 
fourth consecutive year of gain, but is 
less than the 46.8% in 1931. Maga- 
zines’ share of food advertising has de- 
clined quite consistently throughout 
this period, from 42% in 1931 to 
28.4% last year. Network radio, on 
the other hand has progressed con- 
sistently, from 11.2% in 1931 to 28% 
last year. In 1937 network radio 
gained, and magazines lost, about 3% 
each of the food “dollar.” 

Eleven automobile and truck com- 
panies spent about $40,668,000 in the 
three media in 1937. Of this about 
$21,255,000 went to newspapers, 


$13,423,000 to magazines, $5,900,000 
to chain radio. The newspapers’ 
share of the automobile total, of 
52.4%, was the smallest in the seven 
years, contrasting with 57% in 1936 
and a peak of 82.4% in 1932. From 
a depression low of 15.4% in 1932, 
the magazines’ automobile share rose 
to 33.1% last year—almost up to its 
seven-year high of 33.8%, in 1931. 
Network radio’s automobile share has 
gained without exception in each of 
the seven years—from 1.6% in 1931 
to 11.3% in 1936 and 14.5% in 1937. 


Radio, Mags Gain in Tobacco 


Sixteen tobacco products companies 
spent $36,182,000 in these media last 
year, the bureau estimated. News- 
papers received $22,515,000; maga- 
zines, $7,429,000; network radio, 
$6,238,000. Although newspapers 
are still, apparently, the ‘dominant’ 
tobacco medium, their percentage of 
62.2% in 1937 represented a decline 
of one-sixth from tne 74.8% in 1936. 
Newspapers’ seven-year “top” in to- 
bacco was 81.5% in 1934. Maga- 
zines last year—with 20.5%—had 
double the proportion of tobacco ad- 
vertising which they had (10.5%) in 
1931. Last year’s figure also repre- 
sented a gain of 6.4% from maga- 
zines’ 1936 share. Network radio's 
tobacco trend has been spotty. From 
13.3% in 1931 it rose to 16.5% in 
1932, fell to 7.7 in 1933, and has 
since climbed consistently—the largest 
gain being from 11.1% in 1936 to 
17.3% last year. 

Toilet goods, with 33 advertisers 
spending a total of $28,573,000, took 
fourth position from alcoholic bev- 
erages last year. (In the latter group 
47 companies spent a total of $25, 
014,000.) 

In toilet goods magazines appar- 
ently have done their most consistent 
job. Their share was 45.5% last year, 
as against 40.3%, the seven-year low, 
the year before. Magazines’ seven- 
year peak (47%) was in 1931. Net- 
work radio’s toilet goods proportion 
rose slightly in 1937, from 24.6% to 
24.8%. This was considerably less 
than the peak of 30.8% in 1934, but 
more than twice the 11% in 1931. 

Magazines’ part of alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising increased more than 
one-half—from 14.1 to 22%—be- 
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tween 1935 and 1937; newspapers’ 
part declined in this period from 
85.8 to 77.9%, but still represents 
“dominance.” The network share of 
this business, for legal and policy 
reasons, is almost nil. 

Druggists’ sundries—with 56 com- 
panies spending $23,045,000 in these 
media—was sixth last year. In this 
group network radio rose at the ex- 
pense of both newspapers and maga- 
zines. Network radio, in fact, almost 
trebled its proportion during the year, 
from 13.9% to 30.5%. Its previous 
peak (20.1%) was reached in 1935, 
and its seven-year low was 4.3%, in 
193i. Newspapers’ part of druggists’ 
sundries advertising has fallen every 
year, from 78.4% in 1931 to 47.3% 
in 1937. The magazine share gained 
quite consistently, from 17.3% in 
1931 to 29.4% in 1936, and then 
dropped to 22.2% last year. 


Papers Slipping in Gas Lead 


Twenty-four gasoline and oil com- 
panies spent $16,387,000 in the three 
media in 1937. Magazines made the 
best showing. After a drop from 
18.4% to 7.6% between 1931 and 
1933, magazines have strengthened 
their gasoline and oil position every 
year. Their last year’s figure of 21.1% 
contrasted with 16.2% in 1936. Net- 
work radio has trebled its share of this 
business in the seven years—6.8% to 
20.6%. There were, however, a 
couple of reversals, and the current 
figure is only slightly more than the 
previous high of 19.2% in 1935. 
Newspapers have declined every year 
but one—from 74.8% in 1931 to 
58.3% last year. 

Although newspapers slipped a bit 
last year in electric appliance adver- 
tising, their share of 69.6% was still 
sharply higher than the 44.9% of 
1932. In 1936 the newspaper figure 
in this group was 73.2%. Magazines 
checked a downward trend, from 
45.2% in 1932 to 25.5% in 1936, by 
moving to 25.9% in electric appliance 
advertising last year. Network radio 
also reversed a generally downward 
trend in this group—from a high of 
9.9% in 1932 to 1.3% in 1936, by 
moving to 4.5% in 1937. Fourteen 
electric appliance companies spent 
$15,441,000 last year. 

Network radio’s most brilliant prog- 
ress has been made in soaps and 
cleansers. Ten companies in this field 
spent a total of $13,443,000 in the 
three media in 1937. Several of the 
companies spent as much in network 
radio as in newspapers and magazines 
combined. From 7% in 1931 net- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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THE COMMITTEE WAS 


FLABBERGASTED 
oe ALL THE MEETINGS 


STARTED ON TIME! 


... thanks to the broadcasting hook-up — covering 
all public rooms of the ‘‘convention ship.”’ 


A Furness floating convention moves like clock-work! Aboard the 
“Monarch” or “Queen” every member of your entire group may be 
easily and quickly located and assembled for business sessions . . 
with meeting rooms for 50 or 700! 


You can count on 100% attendance, too. The men—and their wives 

won’t want to miss Bermuda, and Furness! Business is more effici- 
ent, play is more fun on these great luxury liners. Besides the 
splendid convention facilities and uncrowded space—there is the 
unique Furness luxury of a private bath with every room, a feature 
that saves the Committee any headaches in assigning quarters; while 
the huge Sports Deck, tiled swimming pools, cocktail bars and gay 
“night clubs” give members and their families real resort life— 
between conferences. 


In Bermuda, the swimming, golf, fishing, sailing—add more enjoy- 
ment, more enthusiasm . . . and a new sparkle to “field day”! 
Why not make sure your conven- 
tion will be the success you want 


it to be? Allow us to help you! 


For further information write now 
to the Convention Department, 
Furness Bermuda Line, 34 White- 
hall St... New York, or 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


FURNES® Leads the Way to 


A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 
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¥ 
Pounding hoofs... 4 
a powerful swing... 
a tense second... 
the impact ... another goal. 
The proper impact is all important ®) 
whether you're playing polo or selling 
merchandise. In both cases it’s a matter 
of timing, direction, and force. %, 
Visualize the impact given your sales \ . 
message when it appears in Chicago's KG 
only NATURAL combination. Visualize a 
impact on impact visualize your rhe ‘Gia 
message going into the hands—and / Sas Zag 
homes—of more than 300,000 daily i 
Herald and Examiner families . . . into 
the hands—and homes—of more than and efficiency .. . USE THE COMBINA- 
400,000 Evening American families. TION. It delivers the goods. 
Visualize this and you have a picture of For a week-end wallop . . . for an adver- 
the kind of impact... the kind of force, tising impact that will help you score 
that will push your profits up and your additional gains use the Sunday Herald 
costs down. For economy, effectiveness and Examiner. Circulation 950,000+. 
CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER. {: 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN e 


National Advertising Representatives: 


Wy, 


Hearst International Advertising Service 


RODNEY E. BOONE. General Manaaer 
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THE CHANCE IS 
] * A 
Every time you light a 


cigarette, the chance is 
1 in 4 that it was made 


in Durham. N. C. 


Durham is the largest 


manufacturing 
One 


quarter of the cigarettes 


cigarette 
center in the world. 
smoked in America are 


made in Durham. 


Due to the steadiness of 
the cigarette industry, 
Durham has been able to 
maintain its industrial 
activity undiminished by 
the fluctuations which 


affect other cities. 


In May, 1938: 


Durham was the only 
city in the Fifth Fed- 
eral Reserve District to 
show a gain in bank 
debits over April, 1938, 
and May, 1937. 


In October: 


Durham is the number 
PEAK CITY as 


determined by Sales 


one 


Management. 


The HERALD-SUN 
PAPERS 


Radio Station WDNC 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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3. Ibid San Francisco. 

14. County percentage included in Kansas 
City, Mo., area. 

16. In same county as Los Angeles. 

24. Ibid Denver. 

29. Ibid Kansas City, Mo. 


How Monthly Bank 
Debits Compare 
with Other Indices 


(Continued from page 16) 


it could hardly be expected that there 
would be perfect correlation between 
bank debits and any single factor, and 
yet, as indicated by the table on p. 3, 
the correlation is reasonably close with 
four major indices, and particularly so 
in the case of national income paid 
out, as estimated by the National In- 
come Section, Division of Economic 
Research Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. There the correla- 
tion is about 99. 

The national income estimates were 
constructed from such factors as 
monthly payrolls, dividends paid, in- 
terest paid, entrepreneurial withdraw- 
als, professional services, rental esti- 
mates, cash income from _ farm 
marketings. 

It cannot be denied that income paid 


| out sets the stage for all business 


activity. The old saying, “What will 


| we use for money?” illustrates the 
| obvious fact that with money in our 


pockets we are likely to buy; without 
it, we don’t. 

SM editors believe that the monthly 
listings of peak cities may be applied 
by subscribers in these ways: 


dising: 


1. Stimulation of salesmen (with or 
without any change in monthly quota) 
by pointing out the obviously in- 
creased sales opportunities in certain 
cities. The high spots are those where 
ratios are better than the U. S. A. 
average and/or higher than 100. 
Every salesman is keen for new talking 
points to use on the trade. These fig- 
ures will enable him to prove that, 
relatively at least, this is a good month 
in the particular city. Make the sales- 
men understand that these seasonal 
variations apply to every year. Even 
when times are relatively bad, the 
months of the year are not uniformly 
bad. Any October, for example, may 
not be a record-breaker, but it’s likely 
to be 25% better than July. 

2. Routing of salesmen, by making 
sure that they are working in specific 
cities and trading areas during those 
months when cash flows in the great- 
est volume. 

3. Allocating local advertising, by 
giving a special push where the adver- 
tising money is most likely to bring 
maximum returns. Obviously no im- 
portant market should be neglected at 
any time, but extra pressure during 
months when business activity and in- 
comes are highest should result in 
moving merchandise off the dealer's 
shelves at a lower-than-average adver- 
tising cost. 


Radio Salesmen Try to Stop 
“Gypping”’ in Milwaukee 

Radio set salesmen in Milwaukee are 
trying, through a newly formed union, 
to rid their business of “‘gyp’’ methods, 
according to the magazine Radio 
Today. The publication says the sales- 
men’s group obtained union recogni- 
tion by undertaking to police retail 
radio prices and policies of local 
dealers. One Milwaukee dealer pro 
tests, in a letter to Editor O. H. Cald- 
well, that the plan is unconstitutional 
because the situation is of interest not 
only to salesmen—-whose incomes are 
affected by price chiseling and other 
malpractices—but also the dealer and 
the consumer who have no voice in the 
new method. 

The harassment of the electrical in- 
dustry by “gyppers” is referred to thus 
by Gerald Stedman of the Kramer- 
Crasselt advertising agency, writing in 
the June issue of Electrical Merchan- 
‘This electrical appliance in- 
dustry is being maggotted by a lunatic 
fringe of pilferers who are prostituting 
its enduring interests through chisel- 
ing, price-cutting, gypping that is 
injuring everyone; and no one more 
than the customer, the earnest mer- 
chant and the sincere appliance 
salesman.” 
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Listen to the Men who Know 


Number 1 of a series of advertisements 
written by National Geographic 
Advertisers 
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Sell the First Million First 


The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NET PAID CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1,000,000 


“WE WANT THESE DATA ON APPLIANCE LABELS” 
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@ When any advertiser with the standing of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway reports that a controlled test of rotogravure proved the medium 
outstandingly productive, it is significant... but no more so than are 
the conclusions to be drawn from the fact that in every other classifi- 
cation advertisers of similar standing have tried rotogravure and shown 
their unqualified approval of it by scheduling more space. Compos- 
ing this group are 92 drug and cosmetic; 28 women’s wear; 22 house- 
hold supply; 51 jewelry; 5 men's wear; 2 financial; 4 publication; 11 
automotive; 9 tobacco; 10 house furnishing; 10 building supply; 42 
food, and 11 other travel and resort advertisers. In all 262 institutions 


whose names torm a blue book of American industry have proved that 


they can “‘do it better in rotogravure.”’ For the story of one of these 


see the next page. 
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Naturalness Isn’t Easy, as 
Writers Know, But Here’s How 
Among many good letters submitted in 


the June Round Table, this simple and 
sincere direct sales letter sponsored by 


Walnut Creek Milling Company, Great 
Bend, Kans., emerges with first prize 
money. Note its complete lack of ‘fancy 


work’’—its ring of conviction: 

“I imagine that you have heard so many 
stories about flour and flour mills that 
there isn’t anything new I might tell you. 

“We don’t claim to have any monopoly 
on the method of manufacturing high qual- 
ity flour, Any miller can make good flour 
if he has the desire to do so, and has the 
proper equipment. 

“Good flour results from good wheat and 
careful milling. 

“Situated as we are right here in the 
heart of Barton County, one of the banner 
wheat raising counties of the state, our 
sources of supply are such that we are 
always able to get some of the finest quality 
of wheat that is raised in the state. Tak- 
ing the last Government figures, there will 
be between 18 and 20 million bushels of 
wheat raised within a 50-mile radius of 
Great Bend, assuring us a source of supply. 

“We have a 1,000-barrel unit. We 
aren't large, nor are we small. We are 
large enough to take care of your business 
in a most satisfactory manner, and small 
enough to give each and every one of 
your orders personal attention. 

“I am sure that if you could be here in 
Great Bend some time-and see the care 
that we use in the selection of our wheat, 
the care that we use in the milling, we 
would have no difficulty in convincing you 
that we are making real quality flour. 

“We are making an honest endeavor to 
make a splendid flour, and we would like 
mighty well to do some business with you, 
for we know you appreciate quality, and, of 
course, it is needless to say that we would 
appreciate your business.” 


A Handy Peg on Which to Hang 
That “You Too Can—” 


Most of us are not capitalizing to the 
fullest extent on the users of our products 
and services. Here's a letter which effec- 
tively employs a repeat order from a well- 
known company as the peg for a message 
bidding for inquiries: ; 

“We are doing just a bit of strutting! 

“And perhaps we may be pardoned, for 
we have recently sold the fourth Burt La- 
beler to the Miles Laboratories, Inc., of 
Elkhart, Ind., manufacturers of the nation- 
ally famous Alka Seltzer, 

“Frankly, we asked permission to use 
their name because we believe you will 
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appreciate that Burt Labelers must meet 
high standards and exacting requirements 
to earn a place on their production line. 

‘Low cost rapid operation was one essen- 
tial; economy and quick change was an- 
other and, added to these and other require- 
ments was the demand that the finished 
product must provide an unusually neat 
and attractive appearance to catch the at- 
tention of consumers. 

“Burt met these tests with flying colors! 

“It may be that you, too, could use the 
experience of Burt in your business and 
we would be glad to send you further de- 
im. .s 


What to Discuss When Every 
Prospect’s Needs Differ 


Writing sales letters about metals is a 
tough job. Because each prospect’s prob- 
lem is likely to be different from every 
other prospect’s problem, it’s hard to pick 
sales points which are generally applicable. 
International Nickel Co., Inc., New York, 
takes this tack: It seeks to offer con- 
sulting service to industrial buyers long 
before the prospect has reached the stage 
where he is ready to purchase. Here's 
the letter: 

“Next week, or next month, you may 
be puzzled by a metal problem which would 
really be easy enough to solve if you knew 
which metal had already proved suitable for 
such work. 

“It may be like the high temperature 
problem Eastern Air Lines had, for instance. 
They needed a material for exhaust col- 
lector rings which would withstand 1,200 
to 1,400° F. Inconel collector rings solved 
that one. Inconel collector rings on 
their Douglas DC-2’s have operated 5,600 
hours at those temperatures and are still 
in excellent condition. 

“Sperry’s Gyro-Horizon presented an en- 
tirely different problem. Certain parts of 
it had to be made of a rustless material 
with all the strength and hardness of a 
heat-treated alloy steel. And it had to be 
a non-magnetic material. That could have 
been a real headache—but Sperry solved 
it with ‘K’ Monel. 

“Maybe your particular problem will be 
more like one of many others that have been 
met in airplane construction, and solved 
with a high nickel alloy. Each of these 
alloys has its own special combination of 
properties which make it especially suitable 
for certain difficult applications. It’s all a 
matter of knowing which one offers the 
qualities you need for your individual job 

and that information is given in our 
‘Selected Technical Bulletins.’ 

‘There is no charge for these bulletins 


Homespun Simplicity without Folderols 
Wins a Prize — Letting One Satisfied 
Patron Sell Another 


A Lead That Clicks 


Catch Their Interest Pronto 
and the Rest Is a Cinch 


The opening paragraph of a sales let- 
ter, like the lead on a newspaper or maga- 
zine story, usually makes or breaks the job, 
because it determines whether or not the 
prospect will go on reading. We like this 
take-off—by Streeter-Amet Co., Chicago— 
more than a little: 

“Every once in a while the boss gets a 
jolt when someone who has been receiving 
my letters for several months tells him, ‘I 
didn’t know you made scales!’ It makes 
the boss think I haven’t been telling the 
folks what they want to know. 

“We certainly do make scales! Their 
construction follows the A.R.E.A. princi- 
ple of design. The enclosed bulletin de- 
scribes our Type W series. Inside the 
holder, five pictures show at a glance five 
special features. 

“You see, Automatic Weighers are our 
stock in trade but—an Automatic Weigher 
is comprised of two units—the Scale and 
the Weight Recorder. These units can 
be installed s€parately. 

“The Scale unit is sturdy and simple. 
We're prepared to give you a scale instal- 
lation that will assure you of accurate per- 
formance for many years. 

“The Weight Recorder unit is an at- 
tachment. It can be connected to any make 
of scale—provided that the scale is in 
good condition—without interrupting oper- 
ations. It will convert your present scale 
into an Automatic Weigher which means: 
Printed weights, motion weighing of loads 
if desirable, a general speed-up in weighing 
operations and a decrease in labor. 

“Write for quotations on Scales, Weight 
Recorder attachments or the Automatic 
Weigher.” 


Round Table Winners 


for June 
T. H. SHerwoop, V.-P., 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kans. 


R. T. Tattion, 
Butler Brothers, 
Chicago 


H. B. Mecran, 
Starline, Inc., 
Harvard, Ill. 


Depression Baby 


Asked if it didn’t “take courage to con 
clude there was room in Chicago for an 
other newspaper in 1929,” S. E. Thomason, 
who founded the Times, Chicago's tabloid 
picture paper, promptly answered: “No 
more courage than the dog had to have to 
climb a tree when the bear was after him. 
It had to be done.” 


The Times commenced publication just be- 
fore the big stock market crackup in '29. It 
rode out the big wind. Today the A. B. C. 
substantiates its claim to the largest city 
circulation in Chicago. In 1937, it carried 
7,711,878 lines of advertising, national and 
local. The Tsmes has definitely earned its 
place in the country’s second biggest mar- 
ket 

Curiously enough, the Times, Chicago's 
newest paper, is an outgrowth, really, of 
Chicago's oldest paper. S. E. Thomason, 
the publisher, one-time general manager of 
the Chicago Tribune, together with his 
partner, John Stewart Bryan, of the Rich- 
mond News-Leader, in 1926 bought out 
the Chicago Journal, which had _ been 
founded as the city’s first paper in 1837. 
He intended to make a “‘class” newspaper 
out of it. But he discovered ‘‘class’’ reader 
habits were the slowest to change and, in 
the light of his experience in working on 
the enormously successful New York Daily 
News, decided to come into Chicago with 
a tabloid. The newspaper retained the 
Journal's AP franchise, but sold the Jour- 
nal’s name to the Chicago Daily News. 
The Times, as a six-day paper, went on 
the streets September 3, 1929, in 48-page 
size, and sold 363,000 copies the first day. 
(The old Journal had been selling from 
75,000 to 80,000.) 

After the initial “curiosity sale,"’ circu- 
lation sagged back, then rose to 200,000 
in early '31. As the depression deepened, 
another reverse trend set in, and the cir- 
culation curve dipped to 145,000. But in 
1933 it went up again and circulation today 
is in excess of 359,000. 

Meanwhile, the management found itself 
with a tough problem on its hands. De- 
partment stores had signed contracts for 
space at a rate of 10 cents a line, with an 
80,000 guarantee. With retail sales mak- 
ing new lows week after week, the stores 
used great gobs of white space at the low 
rate. With circulation running about twice 
the number guaranteed, this left the Témes 
in somewhat the same position as that in 
which the magazine Life found _ itself 
for a year or two after its inception. Red 
ink flowed freely in the Times’ treasurer's 
othice 

Then came two important new develop- 
ments. The Times decided to publish on 
Sundays and omit Saturdays (Thus far, 
the paper's circulation had been, with the 
exception of about 3,000 copies, delivered 
by news dealers, entirely newsstand.) The 
AP franchise was good only until 6 P.M. 
on Saturdays, so the UP service was taken 
on for the Sunday edition. When the 
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offered to news dealers, the 
Times was told, “There isn’t room for your 
Sunday paper on our stands.” Older 
papers in the city did not relish the idea 
of a new Sunday competitor. 

This situation resulted in the starting, 
by the Times, of its own home delivery 
system in January, 1934, when it carried 
2,980 papers to Chicago doorsteps, By 
1938, the paper claimed the largest evening 
paper home-delivered circulation within the 
city limits of Chicago—103,706—a_ factor 
which has had an important bearing on 
recent gains in national advertising. 


paper was 


S. E. 

Jack Shanahan, circulation manager 

(left), when the paper passed the 100,000 

mark in home delivered circulation, May, 
1937. 


Thomason (center) congratulating 


The second important development was 
a change of editorial policy initiated dur- 
ing ’32 and '33. The squeeze between de- 
partment store contracts at 10 cents a line 
and the unexpectedly heavy increase in 
circulation had forced retrenchment on both 
the size of the paper, and the quality and 
variety of the editorial features. Richard J. 
Finnegan, editor, and his publisher, decided 
to substitute an aggressive new editorial 
policy and, if necessary, “go down fighting,” 
rather than to continue the battle for busi- 
ness without a vigorous editorial program. 

From the Narcotics division of the Fed- 
eral Government came Louis Ruppel, for- 
mer Albany reporter for the New York 
Daily News, as the Times’ new managing 
editor. Ruppel had ideas, and an excep- 
tional flair for editorial stunts which set 
tongues wagging. It was he who sent a 
man to the Kankakee Insane Asylum for a 
week to do the articles, “Seven Days in a 
Mad House,” as a result of which there 
came, later, the appointment of a new 
commission and a general shake-up in in- 
stitution management. Finnegan mean- 
while had initiated a safety campaign in 
Chicago, and a successful drive on ticket- 
fixing, which ultimately helped to get a 
speeders’ court established in the city. It 
was Ruppel who successfully campaigned 
to get play streets blocked off for children 


in underprivileged districts. And, only 
last year, the Times’ exposé of the Nazi 
Bund activity in this country commanded 
publicity in other newspapers 
magazines from coast to coast. 

This type of editing and a more equitable 
line rate, plus the growth in home circu- 
lation, soon brought the paper to firmer 
financial ground. Linage for 1934 was 
25% over the 33 low. While it is difh- 
cult to say how much the paper's liberal 
political policy has had to do with its 
gains, this was undoubtedly a factor. The 
Times was and is the only New Deal paper 
in Chicago. 

The Times now stands third in local dis- 
play advertising in Chicago, but leads ali 
other papers in six classifications of local 
business: Furniture, jewelry, women's 
clothing, electric appliances, radio and cred- 
it clothing. The paper's biggest promotion 
problem was national business. Within the 
last two years, however, many big accounts 
have been cracked: Heinz, Kellogg, Quaker 
Oats, Packard, Shell, Phillips 66, Kelvin- 
ator, Crosley, Procter & Gamble, to name 
but a handful. Total linage on both na- 
tional and local last year more than 
doubled the figure for 1934. 

A changing trend in food distribution 
and advertising has helped the Times make 
headway in this important classification of 
business. Because national food business 
had a marked tendency to follow local 
chain copy five years ago, the Times found 
the going tough. Now, however, this 
trend is changing in favor of national’s fol- 
lowing the super markets. 

In 1934 the Times moved from the old 
Journal building on Market Street, where 
the paper had been started, to the building 
built in 1930 for the Chicago Evening 
Post on Wacker Drive. The four floors 
and three basements formerly used by the 
Post were soon found inadequate, and 
three more floors were taken to accommo- 
date the growing paper. The ten presses 
of ’34 have multiplied to 20; the 52 de- 
livery trucks, to 80. 

Newspaper men the country over who 
five years ago were asking, “Will the paper 
survive against its terrific competition?” 
seem to have had their question answered 
—without room for doubt. 


New Rochester, N. Y.. 
Newspaper 

When Frank Gannett and W. R. Hearst 
made the Albany-Rochester trade last Fall, 
the former was left with no Rochester com- 
petition, but those months of comparatively 
free sailing are over now because the first 
edition of the Rochester Evening News, to 
be published six days a week, will appear 
on that city’s streets on July 27. 

The new daily, according to Frank L. 
McShane, publisher, will be serviced by 
Trans-Radio, supplemented by the full 
budget of North American Newspaper 
Alliance. 

The News already has a signed subscrip- 
tion list of over 30,000 and advertising 
rates will be based on a circulation of 
15,000 to 50,000. 


Nashville Market Facts 


Preliminary to organizing the Nashville 
city sales campaign which is to tie up with 
the national sales crusade, salesmen and 
sales executives sought facts and figures on 
the Nashville trading area. 

This information was supplied by J. T. 
Griscom, advertising director, the News- 
paper Printing Corp., agents for the Nash- 
ville Banner and the Nashville Tennessean, 


and news 
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when he spoke before a sales crusade meet- 
ting held by the Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce late last month. 

In his speech on ‘‘Nashville—an Above 
the Average City,’ Mr. Griscom stated that 
though Nashville is 51st in population, it 
leads the nation in retail sales per capita 
in auto repair services and dry goods 
stores; second in furniture, men’s clothing, 
new car dealers; third in millinery; fourth 
in total automotive group; and fifth in 
building material and miscellaneous apparel. 
It ranks eighth per capita in food stores, 
ninth in total retail sales, tenth in ready-to- 
wear and 11th in drugs.” 


Air Wave Billings Rise 

National Broadcasting System reports a 
cumulative billings total of $21,023,674, 
or a 5.49% gain for the first half of this 
year over last year’s total for that period. 
June billings show the seventh consecutive 
monthly gain with an increase of 6.6% to 
$3,200,569. 


Although Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s June total was down 14.4% to $2.,- 
120,235, cumulative billings totaled $15,- 


581.295, an increase of 5.3% over last 
year's first six months. 

Mutual Broadcasting System rose 72.4% 
in June to $202,412, bringing the cumula- 
tive total to $1,342,182, a 15.1% increase 
over the corresponding period last year. 


It Just Doesn’t Pay 

Catherine McNelis, who was president 
of Tower Magazines, Inc., until October, 
1935, when the corporation went into bank- 
ruptcy, has been indicted by a Federal grand 
jury with the firm and three other members 
of the defunct organization for allegedly 
using the mails to defraud. 

Named as defendants with Miss McNelis, 
whose meteoric publishing and advertising 
career caused her to be hailed by some as 
one of America’s ten leading business 
women, are her brother, John P. McNelis, 
the firm's circulation manager; Joseph D. 
Flynn, business manager, and E. Frederic! 
Low, comptroller. 

The indictment, handed up in United 
States District Court, charges them with 
having defrauded national advertisers of 
more than $1,000,000 from 1933 to 1935 
by falsely reporting circulation figures of 
the seven magazines published by them. 
The magazines’ actual circulation, so the 
indictment maintains, was between 500,000 
and 900,000, while the firm and its officers 
made false reports to the A.B.C. and guar- 
anteed their advertisers an average monthly 
circulation of 1,250,000 to 1,300,000 copies. 

Tower Magazines, Inc., which Miss Mc- 
Nelis founded with an unnamed associate, 
published Home, Illustrated Detective, Mys- 
tery, Illustrated Love, Serenade, Radio and 
Tiny Tower magazines, which, at 10 cents 
a copy, were sold principally in the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. 


stores. 


Hotels and Restaurants 
Are Satisfied 


Ahrens Publishing Co., New York, pub- 
lishers of Hotel Management, Restaurant 
Management and Hotel World Review, has 
issued a folder emphasizing the fact that 
hotel business is within 95% and restaurant 
business within 92% of their respective 


1937 peak levels Hotel Management’ 
July issue—the second annual “Typical 
American Hotel Study” issue—is the largest 


this year, carrying 77 pages of advertising 
and 130 editorial pages. It had the largest 
single issue sale in the publication's history. 
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Machinery Shifts to High 

Machinery, an Industrial Press publica- 
tion, broke away from its usual practice 
of carrying feature articles and reporting 
news from various mechanical fields to de- 
vote its July issue entirely to manufacturing 
operations of the aircraft industry. It is 
the first magazine not primarily concerned 
with that industry. to do so. 

Its number of advertising pages—192 out 
of 316—was greater than any previous July 
issue. 

In addition to its being sent to regular 
subscribers, this issue was distributed among 
key executives of aircraft companies in this 
country, England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Russia. 


"i . Ye . T 
Magazines’ Circulation Up 
According to the annual report released 
recently by the Magazine Committee of the 
Association of National 
circulation of 115 general magazines in- 
creased 7% in 1937 over 1936. The report 


stated newsstand sales of this group were 


Advertisers, the 


16% greater in 1937 than 1936, while boy 
sales decreased 7%; linage was up 10%; 
black and white cost per thousand, down 
2%; and four-color cost per thousand de- 
creased 9%. 


Variety Issues Second 
“Radio Directory” 

Volume II of Variety's “Radio Directory” 
was issued this month for the 1938-39 year. 
It contains 1,436 pages as against 1,104 in 
Volume I. Special departments in the new 
issue include “radio policies of 1,000 news- 
papers’; yearly averages of leading evening 
and daytime programs, supplied by Coop- 
erative Analysis of Broadcasting; advertis- 
ing expenditure breakdown by media, and 
a “‘musical-historical cavalcade.” 


Magazines and Their Part in 
the Growth of the Nation 
Collier’s has turned to the medium of 


motion pictures to present the influence 
national magazines have exerted on the 


The Nashville 
Market is a SALES OASIS -- 
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Nashville market 


and retail sales 


is still buying 


indices show that the 


that it is relatively 


unaffected by recession elsewhere. 


The reason can be found in the market's diversity of occupa- 


tion 


663,215 people who draw on many forms of industry 


and agriculture to earn an annual spendable income of more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars, 


For results, follow the example of those who are selling the 


Nashville market now. 


Concentrate your advertising here 


in the media which give 


you complete coverage of a market able to buy your goods 


now, 


Nashoille Se Banner 
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THe NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
Morning : Z Cunday 


THE ONLY MEASURABLE MEANS OF REACHING THE NASHVILLE MARKET 
Represented Nationally by The Branham Company Ps 


— 


ittsburgh has long been 


proud of its William Penn 
Hotel—but wait till you see 
what half-a-million dollars in 
remodeling and improve- 
ments have accomplished! 
You'll find new guest rooms 
all refurnished and redeco- 
rated in the most attractive 
fashion. New restaurants, too. 
And the back-stage improve- 
ments you never see—but 
sense in the even swifter, 
smoother service—make it 
possible for the William Penn 
to give you more for your 


money than ever before. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
BEDROOMS 


More than 100 sleeping rooms 
supplied with scientifically 
cooled and conditioned air for 
summer comfort. 


NO INCKEASE IN RATES! 


HOTEL 
WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


GERALD P. O'NEILL 


General Manager 


~ 
New flpp ointments 


FOR HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN TRAVELER 


These cautious citizens 
feared the adoption of 
the Constitution of the 
United States until 
John Jay’s and Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s 
“Federalist Papers” 
in periodicals of the 
day, dispelling doubt 
of its trustworthiness. 


growth and development of the nation. 
The film, “Yankee Doodle Goes to 

Town,” written and produced by a West 

Coast motion picture studio, portrays “the 


magazine's contribution to our progress ever 
| since this country was a weakly-sewn patch- 


work of 13 brawling states.” Starting with 


| the drafting of the Constitution, the pic- 
| ture asserts that good copy sold Yankee 


Doodle his form of government. How? 
John Jay and Alexander Hamilton wrote 
“The Federalist Papers” to advertise the 
Constitution in periodicals of the day to 


| overcome the States’ distrust of the docu- 
|} ment. 


Down through the years the film pro- 
ceeds, to depict entertainingly the influence 
of magazines on the conquering of the 
West; the healing of the breach left by the 
Civil War; and the passage of the prohibi- 
tion amendment and its repeal. 

Colliers is showing this film before 
group meetings for distributors, dealers and 
salesmen in order further to promote maga- 
zines as an advertising medium. 


Media Notes 


The New York Times will pwblish, as 
part of its edition of Sunday, March 5, 
1939, a supplement devoted to the theme 
of the New York World’s Fair—'‘Building 
the World of Tomorrow.” The supple- 
ment will be of tabloid size, printed on 
rotogravure paper, and will contain at least 
64 pages. A 1,000,000 circulation is ex- 
pected. . . The Washington Herald and 
Times have made available to advertisers 
both the front page “ears” —the vignettes on 
page one on either side of the publication's 
title—at $60 per space run in daily com- 
bination and $40 for each space on Sunday. 
a Atlanta Constitution has appointed 
Wallace & Associates, Inc., N. Y., as na- 
tional representatives for retail advertising. 

Beginning with the September issue, 
Radio Craft will add a new section en- 
titled “Radio Trade Digest” to cover in 
condensed form the trade’s developments. 

Simplicitys advertising revenue for 
August was up 54% over August, 1937. 
. . « Life has reported an advertising vol- 
ume of $3,047,200 in the first half of 1938, 
as against $1,518,400 in the first half of 
1937. . . Country Gentleman has issued 
a new rate card effective with the April, 
1939, issue. The rate for a black-and- 
white page will be increased from $4,800 
to $5,300, the rate base from 1,600,000 to 


2,000,000 average net paid circulation. . . 


Better Homes & Gardens is giving its 
readers what they asked for: An increased 
format size. Formerly 8” x 12”, it will be- 
come 934” x 1234” with its September 
issue. 

Barron G. Collier, Inc., N. Y., has taken 
over the operations of three eastern car 
advertising firms—Stearn Advertising Co., 
Rochester and Syracuse; The Middle States 
Publicity Co., Albany; and Motor Coach 
Film Advertising, Inc., New York City— 
upon their retirement from business. Col- 
lier also will handle sales and servicing of 
New Jersey car advertising formerly han- 
dled by Jersey Railways Advertising Co. 

Associated Sales Co., Detroit, producers 
of sales and service promotiona! and train- 
ing slide films, has opened a Chicago office. 
B. M. Ikert, recently educational and mer- 
chandising director of several automotive 
products manufacturing concerns, will be 
in charge, as technical manager. 


Media and Their Personnel 


J. C. Howard, for the past two years 
local display manager of the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel, has been advanced to the 
position of advertising director, to succeed 
M. I. Moffett, resigned. . « Jj. J. Har- 
rington, formerly publisher and generat 
manager of the Irish Press, a Dublin, Ire., 
daily newspaper, has joined the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, N. Y., as assistant publisher. 
. . . Raymond F. Erhard, managing editor 
of the Washington Times for the past sev- 
eral months, has returned to the Hearst or- 
ganization in New York City. No succes- 
sor has been named by Publisher Eleanor 
M. Patterson. George A. DeWitt, manag- 
ing editor, Washington Herald, is super- 
vising both papers. 

Edwin T. Meredith, vice-president, Mere- 
dith Publishing Co., publishers of Better 
Homes & Gardens and Successful Farming, 
has been appointed general manager of the 
firm. . . . Charles W. Dudrap, veteran of 
the Fawcett advertising staff, has been ap- 
pointed southern representative for Fawcett 
Women’s Group. In addition to his new 
duties Mr. Dudrap will continue to handle 
his eastern territory, with headquarters in 
New York City. 

Nelson Bond, formerly New England 
manager of Electrical Merchandising, Radio 
Retailing and Electronics, is now New Eng- 
land manager of Business Week, New 
York. 
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Sales Training Slide Films 
to Be Released 


Sales training slide films, available 
on a subscription basis, will be released 
this month by AudiVision, Inc., New 
York, producers of business and train- 
ing films. The series, entitled “Firing 
Line Films,” is being offered as a 
monthly service whereby subscribers 
will receive regularly each month one 
film of the series to use in training 
programs. 

Embodying the principle, “To be a 
winner—do what winners do,” the 
series presents actual experiences of 
top-flight salesmen. Each individual 
film of the series is concerned with the 
development of a “single, vital selling 
principle’ and its applicability to the 
fields of wholesale, retail, route, indus- 
trial and specialty selling. As a part 
of the service, films are accompanied 
by a Sales Manager’s Guide explaining 
the use of the films and giving sug- 
gestions for salesmen’s meetings and 
salesmen’s participation in training 
programs. 

The series is edited and acted by 
R. C. Borden, sales promotion director, 
Borden Co., and the Borden half of 
the Borden & Busse sales training 
team. Subjects already selected for 
individual films include: “How to 
make a Sales Presentation Stick,” 
“How to Put Showmanship into Your 
Sale,’’ “‘How to Make a Demonstra- 
tion Sell,” “How to Take the Ice out 
of Price,” “How to Close a Sale,” 
“How to Make a Minute Sell an 
Hour,” “How to Make a Sale Stay 
Sold,’” “How to Make a Sale Have 
Pups” and “How to Salesmanage your 
Selling Time.” 


Newspapers Still Lead 
Major Advertising Groups 
(Continued from page 43) 


work radio rose to 27.5% in 1935, 
34.6% in 1936, 43.1% last year. 
Magazines’ soap share meanwhile fell 
consistently every year, from 68% in 
1931 to 23% last year. Newspapers 
declined from a peak of 49.1% in 
1934 to 33.9% last year, but are still 
doing better than their 25% in 1931. 

In all the nine groups, except autos 
and tobacco, the total expenditure 
figures for the three media were larger 
last year than in 1936. 

Although newspapers’ share of the 
advertising dollar was not so large last 
year—and in seven of these nine lead- 
ing classifications newspapers are not 
doing proportionately so well as they 
were several years ago—the magazine 
and radio people, curiously enough, 
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continue to be among the first to rec- 
ognize the value of newspapers in 
promoting themselves. 

For example, several leading maga- 
zine publishers—Crowell, Curtis, Es- 
quire-Coronet, Hearst, Look, Mac- 
fadden, Time, Inc., etc.—together 
spent several times as much money in 
newspapers last year as they did in 
magazines and radio combined. 

And five leading radio set makers— 
Philco, RCA, Stewart-Warner, Strom- 
berg-Carlson and Zenith—spent about 
$4,345,000 in newspapers last year, as 
against $3,755,000 in network radio 
and magazines combined. 


N. C. Offers Glamour 
to Tourist, Industrial 


Assets for Business 
(Continued from page 21) 


hiking paths are opened through the 
Park more tourists will undoubtedly 
come to see these highest peaks east 
of the Rockies. It is the department's 
job, of course, to encourage that flow 
of vacationists from all over the coun- 
try, and particularly from cities close 
to North Carolina. 

Beaches, of which the state boasts a 
large number, were formerly enjoyed 
only by native sons and daughters. 
Within the last few years, outsiders 
have increased their patronage of Car- 
olina’s beaches. Historic spots, too, in 
sections not ordinarily interested in 
tourists, have benefitted from increas- 
ing numbers of motorists who stay a 
day, a week-end or longer. 

Eastman, Scott & Co., Atlanta 
agency, is in charge of the state ad- 
vertising. A State News Bureau, in 
Raleigh, acts as a clearing house for 
information, pictures, and articles of 
varied types. In addition to conven- 
tional publicity work, the Bureau han- 
dies a large volume of requests from 
map makers, booklet manufacturers, 
postcard dealers, writers, photog- 
raphers, encyclopedists, etc. “Our set- 
up,” says Mr. Sharpe, ‘‘is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the usual travel] 
promotion agency. Only a small part 
of our work is devoted to travel hand- 
outs, though we do that, too.” 

Advertising policies of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, of which R. Bruce Etheridge is 
director, are largely determined by a 
committee of members of the Conserva- 
tion Board. J. L. Horne, publisher of 
the Rocky Mount Telegram, is chair- 
man of the committee. Other mem- 
bers are Santford Martin, editor of the 
Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel; 


Ak 


CONDITIONED 


of course—the 
largest area of 
modern hotel air 
conditioning is 
found in the 
world’s largest 
hotel, where all the 
lobbies, dining 
rooms, meeting 
rooms, and a sub- 
stantial number 
of guest rooms 


are air cooled — 


delightfully 


STEVENS 


HOTEL 
Cuicaco 


On Michigan Avenue 
Overlooking Chicago’s natural 


air-conditioner—Lake Michigan 
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E. I. Bugg, hotel man of Durham; 
and Coleman W. Roberts, president of 
the North Carolina Motor Club, Char- 
lotte 

Thus, with a two-year program as 
sured, and a probability that it will be 
extended by the next General Assem- 
bly, North Carolina is well on the 
(and more 
worthwhile) industries, holidaying vis 
itors, and farmers. 

At the present time she heads all 


road to attracting more 


states in manufacturing textiles, cig- 
arettes and other tobacco products, as 
well as in the growing of tobacco. She 
ranks second in the manufacture of 
wooden furniture, and makes one- 
fourth of the nation’s bedroom fur- 
niture. She stands second in produc- 
tion of knit goods—hosiery and un- 
and third in production of 
silk and rayon. The world’s largest 
towel will is in North Carolina, as is 
the largest denim mill manufacturing 
cloth for overalls. 


derwear 


A major inducement to industry is 
the state’s virtually unlimited supply 
of power, most of it hydro-electric. 
About 1,000,000 kilowatts of electric 
power are being generated, while an- 
other 1,000,00 horsepower of hydro- 
electric energy is capable of develop- 
ment, 


Her population of 3,500,000 live 


within 600 miles of 55.8% of the 
total population of the United States. 
Markets are at her doorsteps. The 
state's 58,000 miles of highways have 
delighted motorists ever since their 
completion. 

Irvin S. Cobb once said, “All 
North Carolina needs is a_ press 
agent.’ She has one now. 


Five Points You Must 

Consider When You 

Select a Premium 
(Continued from page 38) 


ample. No one would buy a griddle 
who could not provide the shortening, 
and its use as a premium robbed re- 
tailers of their legitimate sales, neither 
did it increase the consumption of 
shortening. If a spatula or pancake 
turner had been substituted, the re- 
tailers would have made their sales of 
the shortening and the manufacturers 
of the spatulas or pancake turners 
would have had an outlet for as many 
as there were griddles sold. That is 
where the right premium moves two 
products at a time and makes more 
business. 


IN RETAIL SALES FOR 1937 
THAT HERE IS A RICH MARKET WORTH DEVELOPING 


FOR COMPLETE 
ECONOMICAL COVERAGE 


OF THIS ALERT, FREE SPENDING MARKET, CONCEN- 
TRATE YOUR ADVERTISING IN THE 


e 

Represented A 4 ~ O N 
by 

“i BEACON 


BROOKS & 
FINLEY 
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AKRON 
MARKS the SPOT... 


WHERE A FREE SPENDING PEOPLE ARE EAGER TO 
RESPOND TO YOUR SALES MESSAGES. 


°126,868,000°° 


; JOURNAL 


* Authority Sales Management 1938 Survey of Buying Power. 


1S AMPLE PROOF 


(3) Don't select as a premium 
something that is regularly carried in 
stock by the retailers handling your 
product. A paint brush with a can of 
paint is an example. Stores that sell 
paint also sell paint brushes, and rely 
on the profit to help stay in business. 
To be asked to give away as another 
man’s premium what they must sell, 
and forfeit the profit, is not conducive 
to hearty support or cooperation. 

(4) Don’t select as a premium 
something that must be demonstrated. 
A successful premium must make its 
appeal on sight, either of the thing 
itself, or an illustration and descrip- 
tion. It is incapable of that if one 
must be shown how to use it. No 
premium user can afford to make dem- 
onstrations of premiums and no retail- 
ers would take the time or trouble. 
Stick to items that are known and 
whose appeal—the desire to possess 
them—is instantaneous. 


Light Weight Is an Asset 


Weight is another thing to be con- 
sidered in selecting a premium. Many 
a splendid article that would make an 
ideal premium is unsuited because its 
weight is so great that its delivery cost 
is prohibitive, for that must be added 
to the initial cost of the item. The 
only place where heavy premiums can 
successfully be used is where the con- 
cern makes its own deliveries to the 
retailers, and even then they will insist 
upon extra compensation for handling. 
On mail-in offers particularly, light 
weight is an important factor in pre- 
mium selection. Most premium users 
insist upon knowing the ‘‘in-the-mail” 
price of the item, which includes post- 
age to the 4th zone, if distribution is 
widespread. 

Bulk is another factor to be con- 
sidered. It is most important if the 
premiums are to be handled by the re- 
tailer, for most stores are so filled with 
their own merchandise that they have 
no space to store a lot of bulky pre- 
miums. Even extra compensation will 
not satisfy many. That is why so many 
premiums are small and compact, and 
this has special application to mail- 
delivered premiums. 

Fragile premiums often are grief 
producers, whether store-handled or 
sent by mail. Modern packaging has 
made many premium items available 
that a few years ago could not be safely 
handled because of loss in breakage, 
but even today experienced premium 
users shy at the premiums they con- 
sider hazardous to ship with assurance 
of safe arrival. In fairness to the glass 
and china manufacturers, it should be 
said that they guarantee safe arrival of 
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their products via parcel post, so ex- 
pertly is their packing done. 

Where a premium catalog is used, 
and because in most cases they are 
issued only at annual periods, it is nec- 
essary to confine the selection of pre- 
miums to staples that can be had a year 
hence as well as at the present. That 
is why there is a special hazard in in- 
cluding imported articles as premiums 
unless one has and will continue to 
have for at least a year access to stocks 
warehoused in this country. Further- 
more, there is a prejudice against using 
foreign-made premiums to stimulate 
the sale of our own goods. The public 
feels that domestic premiums should be 
used—and it is right. 

In even comparatively recent times 
it was thought that price decided 
whether an article could be used as a 
premium. Concerns fixed certain allow- 
ances for premiums—all they could 
afford—and those that cost in excess 
of that were automatically ruled out. 
Fortunately that is no longer the prac- 
tice. 


Jumping the Cost Hurdle 


Today cost determines the type of 
the offer, rather than whether it can be 
used at all, This has been made pos- 
sible by the development of new ways 
to use premiums. If a premium that 
is highly favored costs twice as much 
as the premium allowance per sales 
unit, it is now used by requiring the 
purchase of two units. That is com- 
mon practice today and as successful 
as it is common. 

Where a premium costs more than 
that, but which seems high in appeal 
value, it is customarily offered for cou- 
pons, wrappers, box tops, labels or 
other evidences of purchase and a sum 
in cash that either equals its cost or 
often slightly exceeds it. This makes 
provision for compensation for han- 
dling if it is to be store-delivered. 
Sometimes the combination sale plan is 
used, where the product and the pre- 
mium are offered at a unit price for 
the two, which usually covers the regu- 
lar price of the product, plus that of 
the added article and handling com- 
pensation. 

One of the frequent methods of 
using premiums costing too much to be 
given outright with a reasonable pur- 
chase is through a purchase privilege 
offer, whereby the buyer is given the 
privilege of pur hasing the other article 
at a special price. This is really an 
optional combination sale. The Coca- 
Cola offer of an electric iron at $1.95 
to those purchasing a case of the prod- 
uct was an example. 

Occasionally a continuity feature is 
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tacked onto both combination sales and 
purchase privilege offers. Customers 
are told to buy the combination or take 
advantage of the purchase privilege 
offer and learn how to get the other 
article for nothing. This is done by 
stating that if the customers will con- 
tinue to buy the product and save 
designated evidences of purchase until 
they have a given number, and then 
send them in, they will receive a check | 
for the full amount paid for such | 
added article. This is merely a form | 
of refund of premium cost through re- 
demption of the tokens for cash, and | 
is lawful in practically every state that | 
prohibits coupon redemptions in mer- 
chandise premiums. 

To the uninitiated the giving of pre- | 
miums is an exceedingly simple matter. 
The more its practical side is studied, 
the more one becomes impressed with 
the wealth of knowledge about it that 
should be mastered. 


Correction 


In the article “Eyebrows Are Lifted in | 
the Cosmetic Industry: Enter, a Big-Name | 
Competitor,” which appeared in SALEs | 
MANAGEMENT for May 1, 1938, it was | 
stated that Lucien Lelong, Inc., had sought | 
endorsement for its line of cosmetics by 
Constance Bennett. The Lelong office asks 
SM to say that no such endorsement was 
ever requested. 


| made — while before it 


“Jusedk REDIPOINTS 
aS pues ‘ 


*“"Started a contest 


among our jobbers’ i 

salesmen. Offered i ee 
Redipoints to the boys Feeds 
who sold a reasonable Lead! 


quota. The idea clicked 
in a hurry. I guess the 
men talked our line on 
‘most every call they 


seemed to be lost among 
all the items listed in 


their big catalogs.” nee + wen 
Ask us to outline a jot 
REDIPO INT and 
promotion plan for Pockets 


your business. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Kemembrance Averlising 
SAINT PAUL ¢« MINNESOTA 


DISTRIBUTION GAINED BY HIGH-SPEED AIR EXPRESS service 


Strong competition for established outlet. 


/ 


Buyer requested special sample. Smart salesman- 


ager made first delivery —1750 miles in 11 hours \ 


by AIR EXPRESS—and pleased agent signed con- 


tract. Cost? $1.56. Speed up your sales with 3-mile-a. | 


minute service; also to Canada, Latin America. Hono- | 
lulu,and Far Kast. Merely phone any RAILWAY EX- | 


PRESS office—say,“ AIR EXPRESS Division!” 


4 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED 


Ea GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA |Baeane 


* ADVERTISING AGENTS 


AGENCY, INC. 


EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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Preferred Position 

Last Spring when ad man-horse breeder 
F. Wallis Armstrong retired from the 
Philadelphia agency that bore his name to 
his estate in Aiken, S. C., he left his flock 
of assistant ad men, three big national ac- 
counts and numerous smaller ones, and a 
48-year-old business to his general man 
aver: Personable 25-year veteran of the 
Armstrong agency, Ward Wheelock, Jr 

First work of the new owner-president 
was to change the name of the agency to 
Ward Wheelock Co., and move headquar- 
ters from the old red brick house-office in 
residential Philadelphia, which had _har- 
bored the company for nearly four decades, 
into swank new skyscraper quarters in 
Philadelphia's Lincoln-Liberty building. 
After adding a few staff members to the 
old agency's personnel, he made no more 
changes, and Ward Wheelock Co. now 
Wallis 
Armstrong—an agency that has been re 
sponsible for developing some of the big 
gest advertising accounts in the country. 


stands virtually as it was under F 


Ward Wheelock, Jr. 
. . he inherited 
an agency. 


Key account of Ward Wheelock Co., as 
with F, Wallis Armstrong Co., is Camp- 
bell soup, which has been matched in the 
company’s history only by the Victor record 
account. Armstrong built up the famous 
Campbell Kids and preferred position for 
Campbell ads in magazines, the first ad- 
vertising page following editorial pages. 
He popularized the Victor dog and “His 
Master's Voice,” and was responsible for 
Victor's preferred position, the page fac- 
ing contents, There was once a time when 
the editorial material of magazines carry 
ing both of those advertisements was sand- 
wiched in between Armstrong-created ads. 
When RCA took over Victor, that account 
went elsewhere, but the agency has kept 
Campbell soup and added to it the ac- 
counts of Whitman chocolates and Bos- 
cul coffee, the former a preferred position 
magazine advertiser, the latter a newspaper 
advertiser. 

Wheelock came into the agency in his 
advertising infancy and never sold his 
birthright. He “grew up” with F. Wal- 
lis Armstrong Co. and, before taking over 
the agency, had long been marked as the 
logical successor to the man Fortune called, 
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when it wrote up Campbell soup three 
years ago, “‘the tall, lean, irascible, hell- 
roaring and_ incalculable Armstrong.” 
Neither Armstrong's retirement nor Wheel- 
ock’s ascension was unexpected when it 
happened. What was unexpected, how- 
ever, to those who didn’t know how thor- 
oughly Wheelock was imbued with the 
Armstrong policies and principles of ad- 
vertising, was that the younger man madc 
no radical changes in the agency set-up. 

There's an inherited policy around Ward 
Wheelock Co. offices that an agency should 
do more than just place advertising, even 
in preferred positions. According to Ward 
Wheelock, an agency, “must not only 
promulgate plans which will influence 
people each day to think more favorably 
of its clients’ products but must develop 
a widespread understanding among consum- 
ers of the motives of the clients’ organi- 
zations.” That's the idea you will find 
behind the workings of Ward Wheelock’s, 
Philadelphia, New York and Hollywood 
offices and the tenet by which the 75 
people who make up the Ward Wheelock 
staff work. And a “darn good bunch,” Ward 
Wheclock considers that personnel. 

‘Top names in the Philadelphia office in- 
clude Mr. Wheeclock’s assistant and ac- 
count executive, Arthur Bailey; Francis B. 
Taylor, Jr., as head of the research depart- 
ment; Frank Walton, for years ad manager 
of a number of New York department 
stores, as merchandising chief; and Richard 
Dunne, director of media 

Busily cooking up selling phrases in the 
copy department are SM’s ‘“Scratch-Pad’’ 
editor, T. Harry Thompson; Humphrey 
Bourne, former ad manager of H. J. Heinz 
and Hoffman Beverages; and _ Robert 
Brown, once a copywriter with Maxon 
Wheelock’s Hollywood office is managed 
by a dynamic lady, former magazine writer 
and actress, Miss Diana Bourbon. Most of 
Wheelock’s radio work is handled in that 
office, under Brewster Morgan, chief of 
radio production. 

The agency has built up consumer con- 
fidence for Campbell with ads carrying 
color pictures of steaming hot bowls of 


Campbell’s soup — so appetizing-looking 
that the reader begins to think longingly of 
lunchtime . . . so realistic that she is 


certain the advertisement shows exactly 
what the Campbell can contains. It built 
up consumer confidence for Victor, for 
Boscul coffee, Whitman chocolates and 
other clients which it has had off and on: 
Styleplus clothes, Fels-Naptha soap—and 
Philco, when it was only a Philadelphia 
storage battery concern. 

Ward Wheelock’s biggest job at the 
moment is to build up his own name as 
an advertising agency, and he’s doing it 
in a singular way—by not going after new 
accounts. He and his vice-president, Col. 
Ralph K. Strassman, ex-Chicago newspaper 
man, and head of the New York office, 


are working to establish in the minds of 
advertisers the name of Ward Wheelock 
Co. first by creating good will. Then they 
will go after new accounts. Current good 
will gesture is a timely brochure entitled, 
An Essential Ally to Success,’’ a compre- 
hensive analysis of advertising and its value 
to industry. That brochure, which will be 
sent to hundreds of business executives all 
ver the country, will be followed by others, 
each accompanied by a letter definitely 
stating “We are not after new accounts at 
this time.” 

F. Wallis Armstrong bred and raised 
the race horse, Cavalcade. Prize winners, 
be they horses or advertising agencies, are 
his business. 


Agency Goes Candid 

Amateur photography contests come as 
thick and fast as electric shavers. They're 
probably at present No. 1 on the list of 
promotion stunts for selling cameras and 
picture-taking equipment, stimulating reader 
interest in magazines and newspapers and 
building audience attendance in movie 
theatres. Even the agencies have got the 
bug 

Newell-Emmett, N. Y. agency, held such 
a contest recently with no mean amount of 
success. Only agency staff men and mem- 
bers of clients’ organizations could enter. 
The result was 60 prints submitted from 
19 staff entrants and 88 prints from 29 
clients—and a very nice exhibition of ama- 
teur photography. Entrants from the Texas 
Co. and the agency took off all five of the 
prizes, but honorary awards went also to 
two other clients, Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
and Western Electric Co. First prize was 
won by E. C. Laird, Texas Co., for his 
candid shot of “The Last Step’; second 
prize by D. W. Stewart, same company, for 
“Window Wheat” (see cut); third and 
fourth prizes by Robert S. Trowbridge, of 
the agency, and fifth prize by Philip C. 
Humphrey, Texas Co. 

So many visitors poured into the Newell- 


When Newell-Emmett ended its Candid 
Camera Contest, July 1, first, second and 
fifth prizes went to amateur photogra- 
pher members of the organization of its 


client, the Texas Co. This photo, en- 

titled “Window Wheat,” was taken by 

D. W. Stewart. Judges scored it for 
second prize. 
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FOR ANYONE WHO 
IS EVER ASKED TO 
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“Say a few words eee 


OT only public speakers, but business executives, educators and 

professional people will find this work helpful and stimulating. It is 
needed by all who have ideas to express. Here, for the first time, are 
garnered the brightest thoughts of our own day, plus the enduring classics 
of all time. It is a source book reflecting modern life and present-day 
problems. No matter how many reference books you have on your 
shelves, you'll find this one of the most inspiring volumes in your library. 
It's a big book—nearly 700 pages—with a wealth of treasures, indexed 


and classified for easy reference. 


“WHERE CAN I 
FIND SENATOR 
VEST'S TRIBUTE 
TO A DOG?” 


Right here, Sir, 
in the JEWELS OF THOUGHT 
section, along with 


many another oft-quoted masterpiece. 


“+. WHERE CAN | 
® € FIND SOMETHING 
CLEVER ON SAFE 
DRIVING FOR MY 

TALK AT THE 
PARENT-TEACHERS 
MEETING?” 


Turn to the 
Speaker's Desk Book, Madam 
...+. It's the ONLY reference 


work with this modern classification. 


“...FOR THAT 
TESTIMONIAL 


FEAR 


The yellow peril isn’t a race but 
a streak. 


The world will forgive you for 
being blue, sometimes forgive you 
for being green, but never forgive 
you for being yellow. 


The one thing worse than a 
quitter is the man who is afraid to 
begin. 


INDEX 


Absentmindedness—236, 580, 665, 
805, 899, 920, 934, 936, 1013, 1074 
Accident—177, 698, 930, 1133, 1165 
Accusation—200 
Adaptability—1048 
Advice—94, 157, 186, 191, 199, 252, 
256, 267, 286, 304, 319, 506, 53 
636, 665, 697, 699, 818, 2 
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5,000 Sparklers 


Bright, pointed epigrams such as every speaker likes to weave into his 
talks. Gathered from scores of modern sources and bright minds of an 
earlier era. The majority are found in no other reference book. Arranged 
under 150 headings, such as Advice, Faith, Duty, etc. (See example 
at left.) 


1187 Anecdotes 


Modern’stories and old favorites, carefully edited for speaker and writer. 
Each carries a point that can be generally applied. Each story is num- 
bered and an index of more than 500 topics (see example at left) enables 
you to find quickly a story for any situation. 


Jewels of Thought 


The classics of all time—masterpieces from which you may wish to borrow 
@ sentence or a paragraph. Rare treasure for reading, and for reference. 


Alt Our Risk 


We believe this is the book you have always ted and ded. But 
don't accept our opinion. Send for The Speaker’s Desk Book today. Go 
through it page by page. See for yourself how helpful and practical it 


DINNER, | NEED 
SOMETHING F < be 3 ] 
GOOD ON THE 
VALUE OF * 
exces if you oe) to oe M A XW E L L 
mittance with your order, 
DROKE, Publisher 


1014 N. PENN. ST. «© INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


is; learn the many ways you can use it. Then, if you 
aren't completely satisfied, we want you to return the 
book for full credit or prompt refund. 


Here are 63 bright, 
modern references under 


“friendship”. This is only one 


“,..WISH I COULD 
FIND A FUNNY 
STORY FOR OUR 
SALES CONFERENCE, 
BRINGING OUT THE 
POINT THAT THERE'S 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
HARD WORK.” 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, 
Dept. SM Indianapolis, Ind. 


- 
| 
| 
| 
Send me, postpaid, a copy of Speaker’s Desk Book. Within 10 days | 
will send $3.85 in full payment, or return the book for credit. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


. NAME 

Overcome self-consciousness; 
develop your conversational 
powers. This book, by the 
Head of the Department of 
: i oe Business English, University of 
this lot under “Perseverance”. Illinois, is yours free if remit- 
We offer 1187 anecdotes... tance accompanies your order 

indexed under 500 practical headings. for Speaker’s Desk Book. 

. Money-back guarantee, 


ADDRESS 


Take your pick, Sir, from 


CITY STATE 


Check here if attaching remittance, entitling you to free copy of book, How to Become 
an Interesting Talker. Money-back guarantee, of course. 
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I nett office while the exhibit was on 
that the agency plans now to carry on such 

competition once a year and maybe 
ftener. So far as Newell-Emmett can find 
ut, this was the first time that a joint 
advertising agency staff and client show has 


been put on 


C.A.N. Convention Set 


Member agencies of the Continental 


Agency Network will meet in Chicago 
Septembe r 16-18, inclusive, for their sev 
enth annual convention, it was announced 


recently from the network's headquarters, 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Philadelphia 
agency. These agencies will be represented 
at the convention: Anfenger Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis; John Falkner Arndt & 
Co.; Brewer Weeks Co., San Francisco: 


Fenshold Co., Hughes, Wolff & 


Chicago ; 


Co., Rochester; LaPorte & Austin, New 
York; Larcher, Horton, Providence; Dan 
B. Miner Co., Los Angeles; R. J. Potts, 


Kansas City, Mo.; Scott-Telander, Milwau- 
kee, and Walker and Downing, Pittsburgh. 

President of the network is John F., 
Arndt of the Philadelphia agency 


Bewhiskered Accounts 


At least 50 national advertisers, and as 
many more smaller ones, change advertising 
agencies each year. The average mot- 
tality rate for agency-client relationships, 
on national accounts, has been estimated at 
between 5-10 years; for smaller accounts 
a little longer. That's a point that makes 
it interesting when some venerable, but ac- 
tive, old agency-account relationships come 
to light, such as the Dingee Conard (rose 
growers) account which has been on the 
N. W. Ayer, Philadelphia, books for 65 
years. Another Ayer account, Ferry-Morse 


Salesmanagers Are Invited 


to Make ~4. Inquiry 
BEATA QUOTA gS | FRATERNITY 


seeds, runs it a close second with a 60-year 
and the Hisox Chemical Works ac- 
has lived equally that long in the 
house of Gotham Advertising Co. 

Half-century old accounts pop up in 
nearly every agency that’s that old itself. 
Here are a few: Pond’s Extract has adver- 
tised through J. Walter Thompson for 52 
years. Crosby Frisian Fur Co. and Kelsey 
Press Co. have both been with Gotham for 
55 years; Caldwell Mfg. Co. for 50 years. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law has handled the 
advertising for two financial houses, Speyer 
& Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., for several 
years past the 50 mark. 

Marching down a few years of time, J. 
Walter Thompson reports that its Chicago 
office has held the Swift & Co. account for 
45 years. 

That's only a_ partial 
dozens of others in the 
classification, including the Rubens & 
Marble, Chicago infants wear manufac- 
turers, account for 40 years with Lord & 
Thomas, and the Steinway & Sons account 


for 38 years with N. W. Ayer. 


record, 


count 


list. There are 
45-45 year-old 


Agency Notes 

Metropolitan Advertising Co., New 
York, has added a radio department to its 
physical equipment. Several radio accounts 
were already on the books when the agency 
made the addition. Head of the new de- 
partment is Chester H. Miller, former CBS 
studio manager. 

R. T. O'Connell, for many years vice- 
president of Carter Advertising Agency and 
more recently account executive with Cal- 
kins & Holden, has formed his own adver- 
tising agency, R. T. O'Connell Co., New 
York. 

George W. Tryon, head of a New York 
agency handling mostly hotel and restaurant 
accounts, has taken his daughter, Miss Jane 
Tryon, into the agency as a partner. The 
company is now known as George W. 
Tryon & Daughter, Inc. 


People 

Executive changes: Milton J. Blair, for 
14 years with J. Walter Thompson Co., 
more recently as vice-president and director, 
has joined the New York office of Sherman 


i ooo re iit (4 
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THE BOOK-CADILLAC is cen- 
trally located. Itis within atwo- 
block radius of important office 
buildings and theatres. It’s not 


W. O. SEELBACH 
| Manager 


Visitors All Agree... it’s the 


FINEST HOTEL 
IN DETROIT 


BOOK-CADILLAC # 


Washington Boulevard at Michigan Avenue, Detroit 


National Hotel Management Co., Inc. 
The Hotel Network Streamlined for Service 


merely a “place to stay”. . . it 
is a place to live enjoyably! All 
rooms are spacious and modern 
. «+ Minimum rate $3.00. 


RALPH HITZ 


President 
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| 
K. Ellis, Inc. J. Davis Danforth, who 
has been with BBDO since 1925, has been 
made a vice-president of that agency. . 
Frederick P. Walther, Jr., formerly man- 
ager of the Boston office of Charles W. 
Hoyt and previously New England adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for 
D. L. & W. Coal Co., has joined Bennett 
& Snow, Inc., Boston, as vice-president. 
Edward H. Gardner, formerly of 
Morse International, Inc., has joined Arthur 
Kudner in an executive capacity 


Blacktone 


J. Davis Danforth, 
BBDO. 


Edward H. Gardner, 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. 


Erwin, Wasey has transferred Rex Parkin, 
formerly head of art departments of the 
agency's London and New York offices, to 
Chicago, to have charge of all art opera- 
tions in that branch. Edward Oak- 
ford, former head of the radio department 
of Franchon & Marco, has joined Ferry- 
Hanly in the same capacity. . &. Ee 
gene Waddell has left Fuller & Smith & 
Ross to become a copywriter and associate 
account executive with Wm. B. Remington, 
Springfield. Ivey & Ellington, Phila- 
delphia, has appointed William Gallow, 
former director of the media departments of 
Brown & Tarcher and Donahue & Coe, as 
head of its media department. . . Miss 
Mathia Miller, formerly of Young & Rubi- 
cam and George Bijur, has joined the copy 
staff of the Randall Co., Hartford. 


Account Changes 


To: Ivey & Ellington, Philadelphia, the 
account of Bayuk Cigars, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Phillies, Prince Hamlet, Havana 
Ribbon, Charles Thomson and Mapacuba 
cigars. . BBDO, the accounts of Amer- 
ican Stove Co., manufacturers of Magic 
Chef gas ranges, and the Hagan Corp., 
Pittsburgh combustion and chemical en- 
gineers. Maxon, Inc., the National 
Hotel Management account . m. BD. 
LeQuatte, the account of Seaboard Packing 
Co., Lubeck, Maine, sardine packers. 

To: Grey Advertising Agency, the Wil- 
liam Demuth & Co. account, to handle the 
advertising of Milano pipes. Bennett 
& Snow, the account of Rogers Isinglass & 
Glue Co., Gloucester, Mass. . . Redfield- 
Johnstone, Inc., the Omega Chemical Co. 
account. Guenther Bradford, the ac- 
counts of Economy Electric Mfg. Co. and 
Federal Electric Co., both of Chicago. . ; 
Charles J. Cutajar, the accounts of Q-Tips. 
Inc., and Suncook Mills. ; Larcher- 
Horton, the Fleming Mfg. Co. account. 

To: Central Advertising Service, the ac- 
count of Jas. B. Williams, makers of dis- 
play mannequins. Charles Dallas 
Reach Co., the account of the Seaboard 
division of the Koppers Co., Kearny, N. J. 
‘ Frank Presbrey, the B. S. Pearsall 
Butter Co. account, to handle the advertis- 
ing for Algood and Elgin oleomargarine. 
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21,000,000 See Aetna 
Safety Films Since 
Program’s Debut in’34 


(Continued from page 27) 


16 mim. sound. A table on each in- 
ventory sheet gives the number of 
films on hand, and each time that a 
film is sent out or returned, the num- 
ber is changed so that the number on 
the inventory sheet compares with the 
number of prints in the photographic 
department. 

Another card is made out giving the 
name and address of the person to 
whom “Sounding the Alarm’ 16 mm. 
sound has been sent. The second card 
bears the return date, and is open- 
filed to come out on that date. If the 
print has not been sent back by the 
scheduled time, a letter requesting im- 
mediate return is posted to the holder 
of the print. 

Every time a film leaves the Aetna 
office for showing, an attendance blank 
is forwarded along with it. Aetna re- 
quests that after the showing, the 
blank be returned indicating the num- 
ber of showings and the attendance of 
each. From this information an_at- 
tendance report of all the Aetna films 
is made up every two months, and it 
is from these attendance reports that 
the company estimates that its films 
have been seen by 21,000,000 people 
and have been shown more than 
50,000 times. 


All New Films Have Sound 


When Aetna produced its first film 
in 1934, the film was made up in both 
16 mm. and 35 mm. sound and silent 
versions, for at that time the field for 
silent films, especially in schools, 
social and civic groups was a large 
one. Since then many “‘visual-educa- 
tion conscious” schools have replaced 
silent projectors with sound equip- 
ment. The same holds true for other 
organizations who use films, so Aetna 
has limited its newer films to 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sizes, with sound. The 
35 mm. sound films are standard and 
suitable for theatre use and schools 
where auditoriums are equipped with 
regular projection booths and 35 mm. 
sound projectors. 

Many of the Aetna films have been 
and are still being used in connection 
with big civic programs, in addition 
to their regular distribution. For ex- 
ample, “Saving Seconds,” the oldest 
Aetna film, was shown in theatres and 
schools in New York under the 
sponsorship of the New York police 
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department. In Detroit, Kansas City, 
New York and a score of other cities 
and towns, ‘Sounding the Alarm” 
was a local theatre feature during Fire 
Prevention Week. “Saving Seconds,” 
is still being shown in traffic courts. 
Aetna has also found that the 
United States is not the only safety- 
conscious country. Besides distribution 
in this country, prints of nearly all of 
the Aetna films have been sent to 
Canada, Australia, Hawaii, Denmark, 
Sweden, Africa and Czechoslovakia. 
Aetna’s film work, under the direc- 
tion of Stanley F. Withe, manager, 
Safety Education Department, is at 
present being done by Industrafilm, 
Inc., Hollywood. That company made 
“Sounding the Alarm,” “Sentinels of 


Safety’’ and the one-minute trailers 
just released. The production job on 
“Saving Seconds” and ‘The Bad 
Master” was done by Castle Films, 
New York, and “The Truck and the 
Driver” by Welsh Studios, Phila- 
delphia. “Emergency Treatment for 
Fractures” was produced at the Aetna 
home office. 


G. W. Hill. Jr.. Elected 
American Tobacco V.-P. 


George W. Hill, Jr., recently was named 
a vice-president of the American Tobacco 
Co. at the June meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. Mr. Hill, formerly head 
of American Tobacco’s advertising depart- 
ment, assumed his new duties immediately 
after the election. 


Reprints of 


“How to Lick 
Your Deadliest 
Competitor —Fear” 


which appeared in Sales Manage- 
ment for June 15 are now available 
at the following prices: 


Single copies 25¢ 
20% discount on 100 copies or more 


30% discount on 500 copies or more 


Direct order to 


SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Dealers “from Missouri” Sign Up 
When Colotyle Proves Potential 
Market with Installation Photos 


ELUCTANCE of dealers to ac- 
cept a new product is a prob- 


a 


ss 


fore and after stages, placed the photos 


Pe 


an 
at cate 


lem over which every sales 
executive has lost sleep at one 
| time or another. 

Certainly the makers of Colotyle 
wallboard knew just how high a bar- 
rier such reluctance could be, for they 
had met the same _ difficulty—and 
solved it—in introducing Colfanite 
paints, as described in SM, March 1, 
1938. 

Colotyle Corp., twin company of 
Colfanite Corp., Seattle, and headed 
by the same executives, Frank Hobbs, 
A. H. Kinney, M. F. Nicholson, 
launched its new product in March, 
1937. 

The date is important because 
everybody knows that the building in- 
dustry began to get a pain in the back 
about that time, and is still on the 
sick list. Colotyle is a building ma- 
terial, different from other wallboard 
carried by the dealer, but still de- 
pendent upon building and renovating 
‘activity. Little wonder that the dealer 
shook his head twice—once because 
Colotyle was new, and again because 
of the shrunken building material 

_ market. 

Largely because of the established 
reputation of Colfanite paints, most 
dealers amiably listened to the story of 
how Colotyle had been evolved, and 
accepted samples. But they didn’t sell 
it. Therefore, although the company 
had intended to use dealer distribution 
exclusively, it immediately changed 
plans and put salesmen to work in 
Seattle. 
| “We took no stock in the repeated 
| assertion that ‘the building industry is 
-all shot’,” explains Sales Director 
Kinney. “We did think that building 
activity could be stimulated by a prod- 
_uct which we had reason to believe 
| was the only one of its kind. 
| “In working with the finishing of 
_wallboards, our Colfanite division de- 
veloped a new process. It is a process 
of tempering with oil under extreme 
heat and pressure to produce a wall- 
board many times as hard as maple, 
yet flexible enough to permit bending 
during installation without damage to 
| the porcelain-like finish. 
| ‘In two months our salesmen had 
‘sold 165 Colotyle installations. We 
photographed each installation in be- 


on postcards, and began a postcard 
barrage on dealers. That was hearing 
from us pretty often, but it worked. 
There was the photographic evidence 
that business was to be had. It 
showed how versatile Colotyle is in 
beautifying all types of rooms, kitch- 
ens and bathrooms in the home, food 
stores and food counters, and a variety 
of other commercial applications.” 

Today Colotyle is made in a plant 
th-ze times the size of the original 
one. Stepping up production and 
lowering manufacturing time was 
necessary to meet the demand that had 
been stimulated among dealers who 
now admit “there 7s business to be 
had.” The salesmen who did the first 
spadework are now doing more mis- 
sionary work than actual selling for 
dealers. In time, the dealers will take 
over entirely. 

Promotional efforts continue at a 
pace to match increased production 
and sales. Before and after pictures 
on postcards to dealers continue in 
rapid volleys. Then salesmen go in to 
prepared territory and sign up. How- 
ever, now the task is a lot easier. The 
first orders have already been filled. 
Every salesman knows what getting 
past that “‘first’”” hurdle means. 

While Colotyle is made in a form 
that simplifies installation, it requires 
certain accessories. A display rack for 
these—mouldings, cement, joint ce- 
ment, and touch-up liquid—is pro- 
vided for dealers’ showrooms to insure 
a complete job. 

Specification booklets, and brochures 
which sell the beauty and economy of 
Colotyle are sales helps. Because it 
comes in wainscoting sheets, wall 
sheets, ceiling sheets and in flat 
lengths for topping bars, counters and 
desks, Colotyle has a broad market, 
which the booklets point out. 

In describing how the company 
fostered demand with before and after 
pictures, the impression should not be 
given that Colotyle is only for reno- 
vation jobs. It can be applied over 
any smooth surface. But new jobs 
were merely handsome looking. Reno- 
vation was dramatic. Hence, the com- 
pany used these dramatic comparisons 
as an entering wedge. The wedge 
pried open what had been an “im- 
possible” market. 
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CAR 
IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND CUBA. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Dear Son, 


I've been traveling about with much the same agility I once used 
in moving my kings about the checker board at home whenever you concen- 
trated long enough to furnish the opposition. A letter from your brother 
Bob caught up with me here. He tells me that he's been so busy in the New 
England territory plugging his company's line of canned goods that he 
hasn't been home in three weeks. He's kind enough to contribute a good 
deal of the credit for increased sales of his line to the advertising 
campaign which his company has recently inaugurated in many units of New 
England's transportation systems. 


As a budding agency man, you'll be interested in knowing the prem- 
ises upon which Bob's bosses based their decision to devote a substantial 
percentage of their appropriation to car advertising. 


Qe Rote Bob's company is one of many in different lines of business which 
40n, that Car id realize only a fraction of a penny's profit on each item they sell. It 
nents ‘ Lot follows, naturally enough, that they must promote volume sales of their 
the Naligns af, “ product if they are to stay in business and prosper. You've probably 
and Keep 4 ; learned this much already in the agency business. 
& moving The last time I was home I noticed that your ever thoughtful 
‘ Mother had just replenished the pantry shelves with several dozen assorted 
cans, all bearing the label of Bob's products. Bob had done a good job of 
missionary work, all right, as I was the recipient of a modest bill to 
that effect. 


As a reSult of this little buying spree of Mother's, Bob's company 
profited to the extent of about 12¢, or at the rate of %¢ per can after all 
operating costs, taxes, advertising and attendant expenses were deducted. 
When the profit on an item is reckoned in terms of a fraction of a cent, 
it behooves Bob's company to measure production and selling costs with a 
double barreled slide-rule. 


Advertising costs are accorded an especially close scrutiny, 
because the amount of advertising which a manufacturer does practically 
determines the volume of business which he may expect. Bob's bosses chose 
to devote a considerable part of their appropriation to the medium which 
I represent because they found that public carrier advertising appears 
before more than 3% million New Englanders every day at an average cost of 
about 5¢ per thousand. That's 5/1000 of a cent per individual appetite. 
y A tiolley hurts Bob's bosses found that for the modest price of the postage stamp on this 


thot I travel on Wee letter they could appeal to 600 men, women and children continuously for 
200 pt Lm one solid month. Like many other shrewd Advertisers and their Advertising 
pape ae the nalio Agencies they discovered that they could get 2000 mental impressions out 
} cak ae. of a thin dime when they applied it to the purchase of publicity space 
of — in the ever active transportation units. Worked out by calculus, geom- 


— etry, or just plain ‘rithmetic, the answer is still the same...car adver- 


Ove ng tising bears the lowest fractional sales cost known to us advertising men. 


million passengers So arm yourself with a good supply of nice, fresh decimal points, 


son, and be ready to use them at a moment's notice. Your report cards 
never indicated that you were eSpecially adept as a mathematician, but 
when it finally becomes your turn to talk media costs to a prospective 
advertiser you'll be needing those little black dots, and more than just a 


nodding acquaintance with fractions. Go to it and good luck. 


Affectionately, C) ( 


"ae 
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EQUIP YOUR SALESMEN 


with the 


aoa 


Get illustrated reports that visualize 
field conditions—illustrated sales 
ideas...Photographs for house organ 
...for publicity... pictures of store 
fronts, interiors, window displays, 
dealer personnel. Have salesmen 
please customers with personal can- 
did shots. Clear, sharp action pictures 
at lowest Cost on inexpensive 35 mm 
movie film. Enlarge perfectly up to 


8 x 10. 
e  onty $7250 


Fast f:4.5 triple s 
Anastigmat lens; = 
1/25 to 1, 200 
sec. shutter 
speeds; two - po- 
sition simplified 
focusing. 
as 


Visit your Argus dealer or write 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


* 


EXCEPTIONAL 


OPPORTUNITY 
for 
EXCEPTIONAL 


MAN! 


* A large manufacturer of a highly 

developed specialty now sold on 
instalments through dealers desires 
to inject into his sales organization 
house-to-house canvassing methods 
which have proven successful with 
other specialties, 


219 Fourth Street «+ 


To head this new division, the manu- 
facturer seeks the services of a man 
of outstanding ability and experience 
who can take complete charge of the 
hiring, training and organizing of 
house-to-house crews to work closely 
with dealers. The opportunity is 
exceptional. 


Please write qualifications in full. 


Box 595 


SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


a 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this oflice 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Modern Magazines Presents 
8th Annual Survey of Beauty 


The eighth annual “Sarvey of Beauty,” 
revealing use and brand preferences of 
women subscribing to Modern Magazines, 
has just been published. Marketing execu- 
tives familiar with the previous surveys 
will approve the several new features, 
notably (1) brand pieferences by income 
groups (under $40; $40 to $60; $60 and 
over); and (2) by city-size groups (under 
2,500; 2,500 to 190,000; 100,000 and 
over); also (4) ihe charts which show 
the trend by years in the entire market 
in cach classification, and the yearly trend 
for the four leading brands and for the 
lesser, or “all brands. A_ final 
graphic chart showing per cent use by age 
of purchaser, with ages running from 15 
to 40, is one of the interesting regular 
features, showing as it does the wide di- 
vergence in buying habits of girls and 
women of all ages for the many beauty 
products listed. 

As in previous surveys, this job was 
carried out by questionnaires mailed to 
subscribers, with tabulation by I.B.M. and 
analysis by the market research depart- 
ment of Modern Magazines. This survey 
is based on 2,009 questionnaires; the 
total of eight surveys, results of which are 
cumulative in the 1938 study, on 9,976. 

The summary tables, which introduce 
the 52 pages of detailed analysis, show 
(1) the per cent of women using each 
classification of beauty products, 52 in all, 
and the prices favored; and (2) “‘where 
they buy their cosmetics and toilet goods” 

department stores, drug stores, 5 & 10 
cent stores and miscellaneous. Each clas- 
sification is given a page tabulation show- 
ing leading brands, with per cent use for 
each survey year, and by income and city- 
size groups for 1938; per cent purchases 
of 10-cent (or less) sizes, for each year, 
and place of purchase (1938). The charts 
mentioned above follow, completing the an- 
alysis which is identical for each classi- 
fication. 

Requests for “8th Survey of Beauty’ 
should go direct to Alexander Stewart, 
Modern Magazines, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


other 


Postage Meter Exposes 
Stamp Counterfeiting Racket 


Several years ago the Postage Meter Co. 
published a report dealing with the mis- 
use, petty pilfering, and large-scale theft 
of postage stamps in business organizations. 
Stimulated by the response to this study, 
the company has now delved further into 
the stamp racket, and offers for serious 


consideration of all top executives a 30- 
page flexible-bound report on countertfeit- 


ing, “stamp washing, and suggested 
methods for reducing and repressing the 
tratti The investigation has shown that 
both postag and documentary st nps are 
forged and “reconditioned” on an inter 
national scale The cnormous market for 
Postage Stamps, howe with then cusi 

lisposition, leads to their greater popu- 
larity with stamp forging and “washing” 
rings both here and abroad. The report 


is excellently illustrated, and documents its 
chapters with reference to Post Office in- 
vestigations, news clippings, etc. As evi- 
dence of the scope of the criminal stake 
in the racket, 70 investigations of postal 
irrcgularities involving misuse of stamps 
were made by postal inspectors during 
1936 alone—this being just that portion of 
the racket which actually fell into the 
clutches of the law. Requests for “The 
Stamp Racket’ should go direct to W. R. 
Greenwood, The Meter Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Postage 


Los Angeles Market Pictured 
as Study in Concentration 


"Los Angeles, Key to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Market, 1938” is a streaAmlined study 
in selective marketing which should get 
the serious consideration of all executives 
selling and advertising in that market. 
Progressing from a detailed study, picto- 
graphically illustrated, of the 95 key coun- 
ties comprising the key markets of the 
United States, through the key markets of 
California and the key markets of South- 
ern California, the study shows how con- 
centrated is the Los Angeles area in the 
elements of population and retail sales, as 
compared with all other areas. Compari- 
sons rule the study—excellent in their con- 
clusion-pointing, such as that where Bos- 
ton is shown to have 35% of the popula- 
tion of the New England States, in an 
area about the same as that of Southern 
California but with over twice the popu- 
lation, whereas Los Angeles has 72.4% of 
the population of the Southern California 
market. Following the population and 
general retail sales breakdown, sections 
mapping and graphing the location of re- 
tail outlets are given, for food, drugs, au- 
tomobiles, liquor, in the Southern Cali- 
fornia area. An excellent analysis of in- 
dustries is included, to help squash the idea 
that citrus growing, tourists and motion 
picture production are the chief industries. 
For copies of this study, send requests to 
Roy F. Walker, the Herald and Express, 
Los Angeles. 


lowa Rural Radio Survey 
Executives selling and advertising in 
Iowa will be interested in the "1938 lowa 
Rural Radio Survey,” a critical analysis of 
listening habits in the rural and small-town 
areas of that state. Of Iowa’s 2,471,000 
people, the 1930 census shows 1,492,000 
in this rural-small town market. The sur- 
vey itself, conducted by H. B. Summers of 
Kansas State College, is based on personal 
interviews made by 42 field workers, and 
a detailed description of the method used 
to insure correct sampling is given. Some 
5,771 families, 5,149 of them owning radio 
sets, were interviewed, this representing 
1.5% of all rural families in the state, and 
1.7% of rural radio homes. Information 
includes economic status of families and 
set-owning families, ownership and condi- 
tion of radio sets, rooms in which sets are 
located, extent of listening and listening 
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families listen 
program prefer- 


stations which 
(daytime and night time), 
ences (men, women, children), best-liked 
specific programs, radio vs. newspaper as 
an agency for presenting news, suggestions 
for program improvement. For copies, 
address J. O. Maland, Station WHO, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


nours, to 


Kansas Rural Radio Survey 

An identical survey covering the 
of Kansas has also been prepared, and is 
available to advertisers interested in the 
Kansas market. Done at the same time as 
the Iowa survey, using the same survey 
form, and presenting the same general de- 
tails and conclusions, it is based on inter- 
views with 5,864 radio families, or 1.6% 
of the total number of rural radio families 
in the state. This survey is available through 
H. B. Summers, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. Cost is not stated on the 
survey. 


The 1938 Billionarea 


The 18th annual issue of "New Informa- 
tion About St. Louis,’ published by the 
Post-Dispatch of that city, is available to 
executives marketing in “the Billionarea.” 


state 


Aptek @ +) BRye 
COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 

233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. | 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


CRAWFORD ‘NOTCH | 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON | 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people re- | 
turn each summer to the 
Crawford House at Craw- 
ford Notch. Up to date 
rooming space—the best 
of food—music by Boston 
Symphony players—Golf 
— Tennis — Swimming — 
Riding— Boating — Hiking 
—no hay fever. Season 
June 26—Oct. 5. Rates 
with meals $6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates—address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Craw- 
ford Notch,N.H. Or ask 
Mr, Foster Travel Offices. 


AWr ONOTCH-NEWHEM 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


JULY 


15, 


1938 


Market data for the city and trading area 
are condensed in four pages, including a 
tabulation of population characteristics and 
all retail outlets, by cities and towns. The 
remainder of the 35-page, indexed, study is 
devoted to data on circulation comparisons 
and linage, by classifications, of the news- 
papers serving the market. For copies, ad- 
dress George Burbach, the Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Film Projection Unit 


This column has received a folder de- 
scribing a new _ point-of-sale automatic 
motion picture unit called “Flolite.” It 
is a portable unit for which the claim is 
made that 35 mm. film, sound or silent, 
color or black-and-white, can be operated 
continuously for as many hours a day as 
needed. By eliminating the conventional 
shutter in the projection mechanism, flick- 
erless movies are said to result. Special 
cabinets featuring nationally known trade- 
marks can be provided instead of the stream- 
lined stock unit. Inquiries should be di- 
rected to the Flolite Motion Picture Corp., 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, ‘‘Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,”” furnished to sales and advertising 


executives withqut charge. 
SALES CONTESTS, 
Talbott Realty Bldg., 


INC, 


Dayton, Ohio 


“Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, — shasness Short Beach, Connecticut. 


SALARIED 
This 
28 


5 WANTED 


POSITIONS, 
thoroughly organized 
years recognized 


@. 500 to $26,000. 
advertising service of 
standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a _ procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement, identity is 


| 
| 
| 


locate the | where his ability will not be curbed by frowning 


| superiors. 


| LIST COMPILERS, 


covered and, if employed, present position protected. 

If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only | 
name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

YOUNG MAN FOR SALES PROMOTION 
work in export advertising department of house 
hold appliance manufacturer. Foreign trade ex 
perience desirable Box 592, SALFS 


MANAGEMENT, 
New York, N. Y 


420 Lexington Avenue, 


HELP W ANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED: Old established 
advertising specialty concern with nation-wide sales 
force secks thoroughly experienced sales manager 
capable of directing large staff through correspon 
dence and personal contact. Must have sales ideas 
and executive ability that gets things done. This 
position offers a moderate salary at start and a 
splendid opportunity to grow with a going firm. 
Must be around 35 years old, splendid personality, 
good character, oned talker and a real leader. 
Give full history of experience, education, approxi 
mate salary desired, etc., in first letter. Write Lock 
Box 125, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHO KNOWS HOW 


machine shop. I 


SALES MANAGER 
obtain business for a 
$25.000.00 worth of fine lathes and drill 
Can do the finest kind of work Also never 
any jabor trouble. Can operate 
Want to find sales manager who knows how and 
where to get business Box 594, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


have 
presses. 
had 


years in southwest, 
TO | 


an efficient shop. | 
| good 


HELP WANTED (Cont'd) 


DIRECT MAIL MAN WANTED: Aggressive 
specialty concern has opening for young man, age 
30 to 35, thoroughly experienced in planning and 
executing direct mail campaigns. Must be forceful, 
letter writer and producer of sales ideas that spark. 
Unusual opportunity for man who seeks a position 


Moderate salary until ability is proven. 
Give experience, salary desired, education, etc., in 
first letter. Write Lock Box 125, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MAILING LISTS 


MAILING LISTS. 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, 
Managers, Export Managers. 
Officials of Corporations, 
Write 


SPECIAL CHEMISTS. AC- 
Trafhie 
Purchasing Agents. 
High Salaried Executives. 
RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
709 Pine Street. St. Louis. Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


GET BUSINESS AT LOWEST COST. WE 
will gladly send you samples of our new PHOTO 


AD-CARDS. They get results. Adapted to any 
business or profession Write GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, Third and Market Streets, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION MAN; EMPLOYED; 
experienced advertising manager. and field sales 
representative; capable speaker and writer; seeks 
connection offering proper scope uu. &. A. OF 
England. Address ‘Hartford Box 593, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Mw. Be 

SALESMAN — EXPERIENCED — SIXTEEN 


strong following among jobbers 
desires good connection. Have Car, 
and will supply first class references. 
P. O. Box 2737, Dallas, Texas. 
YOUNG LADY “WISHES 
tron as secretary to sales or 
Thoroughly experienced; 
suming responsibility; 


and 
own 


M. 


chains, 
home, 
M. Hood, « 
TO SECURE POSI- 
advertising executive, 
diligent; capable of as- 
not afraid of hard work; 
app*arance; prefer Chicago but will leave 
Box 591, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
New "York, m. t. 


city. 
Avenue, 
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BY RAY BILL 


LOWING OFF: Is there a seconder for this sug- 

gestion by the head of the American Appraisal 

Company, Milwaukee? ‘Suppose the business world 
decided to concentrate its oral efforts on business mat- 
ters, to talk shop, more business, better business, and 
good old common sense, free from the taint of political 
We can’t help but think that the current 
vogue of talking politics approaches fanaticism. You 
must be wholly and irrevocably agin em or for ’em or you 
find yourself a sort of social leper. The condition grows 
worse by the day, and it is doing undesirable things to us. 
First and foremost, it is wasting valuable time—time that 
could much better be devoted to one’s business. Neither 
damning with all our force nor yelping gleefully for a 
political faction currently in the deacon’s seat will get 
orders, close few, if any, deals, or produce little, if any, 
product.” 


prejudice. 


His argument is that if business men toned down their 
constant diatribes and adopted a campaign of silence there 
is a strong probability that the political party in office 
would be much more conservative, much more painstaking 
in its efforts to husband the country’s resources and infi- 
nitely more sound in its legislative policy. Political factions 
have always thrived on controversy. It is the breath of life 
to them. Therein do they publicize their “planning.” 
This is a lesson which business men and financiers don’t 
seem to have learned in 100 years. 

For a fascinating historical background on this phenom- 
enon read “The Life of Andrew Jackson,” by Marquis 
James, a book which won the Pulitzer prize this year. 
Nicholas Biddle might easily have secured a renewal of 
the charter for his Bank of the United States in 1938 if 
he had only kept his mouth shut. Wall Streeters who 
complain about restrictions of the SEC should place most 
of the blame on the shoulders of their “Old Guard” fellow 
members who asked for a fight and got more than they 
expected. So, as regards political brass hats the American 
Appraisal Company asks, “why not keep them guessing? 
Act in accordance with your convictions but say nothing.” 
It certainly does seem as if the national sales volume can 
be stepped up materially if both buyers and sellers make a 
point of waiving or at least abbreviating extraneous political 
talk. Why not, as American Appraisal suggests, inaugu- 
rate a new kind of strike—a shut-up strike? 
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EN FOR TOMORROW: American business is 
M rightly becoming more and more deeply concerned 

about the problem of manpower, particularly on 
the sales and general management sides of business. Only 
a week ago a large stockholder in a successful medium-sized 
corporation admitted privately that he is liquidating his 
holdings in the company. When asked the reason for his 
move, he said, “I’m looking ahead five years or so. When 
the man who is now president of that company dies or 
retires, that firm is inevitably going into a decline. There 
isn’t a single junior executive in the company who, from 
the standpoint of ability and experience, is capable of taking 
over the general management.” 

This man put his finger on an organization weakness 
that is far too prevalent in American business. With the 
added management responsibilities incident to the devel- 
opment of an entirely new conception of public relations, 
with markets becoming more limited due to slower popu- 
lation growth, with the tremendously complicated legal 
mechanisms under which business must operate, a high 
order of executive talent is required to keep any enterprise 
in the black where it is returning an adequate income to 
investors, paying a reasonable wage to labor, and offering 
steadiness of employment on a year-around basis. Added 
to all these current problems on the part of management is 
the necessity for building the organization for the future. 
The type of training required to fit younger men for fu- 
ture posts of managerial responsibility is more ramified and 
more exacting than it has ever been before. 

A degree from Princeton and two years “in the office” 
are woefully insufficient grounding for the “son of the old 
man’’ who, by dynastic right and sentiment, seems the logi- 
cal candidate for the helm when the incumbent head dies. 
Such sketchy preparation for a job involving so much capi- 
tal risk and the welfare of perhaps thousands of factory 
workers, is a management crime. 

American business needs more of the British attitude in 
such matters: First of all, the British sense of responsibility 
about providing for the future; again, more of the long 
range “‘career” conception of business apprenticeship. We 
have the young men to train, but management isn’t suffi- 
ciently aware of its responsibility in fitting them to take 
over the pilot’s wheel tomorrow. Have you tagged your 
own successor? And are you developing him? 
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How big is 


AMERICA'S DEBT - 
TO INDUSTRY ? 


How widely do the benefits of a great corporation's 
enterprise spread throughout the nation? That's a big 
question to answer— but MILL & FACTORY has tackled 
the job in a six months’ study of General Motors. 
The whole vast report appears in an early issue. 


“OR the first time in the history of industrial 
America an independent engineering authority 
has analyzed every phase of all operations of 
one of America’s largest and most successful 
manufacturing enterprises. He has studied confi- 
dential information never before available for 
independent appraisal. He has correlated here- 
tofore inaccessible facts in the fields of plant 
engineering production methods, industrial re- 
lations, industrial construction, purchasing, sales, 
finance, etc. 


Plant pay rolls, dividends, taxes, material pur- 
chases cannot answer the 


work because modern automobiles required new 
products which have created new industries, for 
example? 


How many men does it take to furnish the steel, 
machinery, tools and equipment to keep this great 
manufacturing business going? 


How about copper, aluminum, lead, zinc—how 
about wool, cotton, jute, hemp—or cottonseed by- 
products? 


How much of an investment does it take to 
provide a job for a man in the factory which 
supplies machine tools— how many thousand dol- 
lars worth of labor goes into the manufacture of 
“labor-aiding”’ machines? 

These questions give only a hint of the sources 
investigated to find out what the debt of America 
is to this one industry — what it is doing today to 
industry at large. 


This issue of MILL & FACTORY 


question of America’s debt 


to industrial enterprise. They 
only scratch the surface. 


How many new jobs have been 
created by the suppliers who 
provide semi-finished parts? 
How many little businesses 
have grown up because this 
great corporation exists? 


Where do the raw materials for 
these suppliers come from? 


A SUGGESTION 
TO ADVERTISERS AND THEIR 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


There is a practical opportunity here for 
any serviceable manufacturer to present 
a story of the economic and social values 
of his business in an issue which will 
surely live. It is an opportunity to tell 
the story of your own business. Tell 
how it makes more jobs for more people. 


will become a reference book 
for commentators, editors, 
economic writers — and the 
bible of every management 
which has hoped this story 
would sometime be told. 


We publish this announce- 
ment, not for the purpose of 
selling extra copies, but for 
the information of advertisers 
and their agencies, who may 
wish to be represented in so 


How many people are put to 


vital an issue. 


ir: 


205 East 42nd Street, New York City 


